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HOW TO BUY THINGS. 

FJXO shop wisely and well is the gift of but a few. Never enter 
| a shop without having a clear idea of what you want, and 
then buy the best that your purse can afford. Remember that 
good things are expensive; all good things—good books, good 
thoughts, good houses, good food, good clothes, all cost; but they 
are worth paying for. 

It may be considered an ignoble ambition, but it is very neces- 
sary nowadays to be able to suspect wisely. A wise scepticism is 
a good thing for a shopper. 
The age is full of make-be- 
lieves, and a counter of 
cheap goods cannot be too 
much suspected. Sugar is 
sanded; flour is chalked; 
tea is mixed with blackber- 
ry leaves; coffee knows too 
much about chiccory. The 
once honest loom of the 
East Indian has been bought 
and profaned; the surface 
is wool, but the back is cot- 
ton. The old adage from 
Don Quixote, “ There is no- 
thing like leather,” has been 
disproved, for many 4 patent 
shoe dissolves in the first 
mud - puddle ; better the 
honest cowhide boot, which 
will not take a polish, but 
which resists the snow and 
ice 

To buy cheap things and 
poor things is the mistake 
of many; to buy too many 
things is the mistake of 
more. Thus going shop- 
pins bas become a reproach 
from the sterner to the .ait- 
er sex. There is a certain 
order of husband who can- 
not understand “ what a wo- 
man wants of five dollars,” 

There are many shoppers 
who are the despair of the 
shopkeeper, as they are the 
‘worriment” of husbands. 
Such women are amusing 
studies to the outsider, 
There is she who drops her 
purse, forgets her pattern, 
does not remember how 
many yards she _ needs, 
starts for a black silk and 
ends by buying a yellow 
muslin—a woman easily 
confused, nonplussed by a 
smart salesman, made to get 
what she does not want, 
and who comes home, all 
her money gone, nothing 
bought which she wants, 
but a “lot of goods” which 
she loathes. 

Another variety of wo- 
man is nagging and persist- 
ent, difficult to please, the 
despair of the shopkeeper. 
She makes him take down 
ten pieces in order to choose 
one. She is dreaded by 
those who tend at counters, 

There is the dishonest 
shopper, who charms the 
shopman out of his satins, 
silks, and fine stockings. 
She looks solvent ; she gives 
a good address; she will 
have the things sent home. 
Alas! there is a bourne 
from which such packages 
never return. The adven- 
turess, thongh found out 
and punished, never dies. 
She is at this moment going 
shopping. She is the con- 
queror of the earth. For 
her, silk-worms have eaten 
and died; for her, camels 
have trodden the weary 
desert; for her, patient 
Eastern looms have toiled. 
Only the gold mine has re- 
fused to yield her its store ; 
but she does not need mon- 
ey—she never pays. 

The sensible, systematic shopper, who knows what she wants, 
who goes in with her neat little purse of patterns and her list, who 
can get exactly enough and not too much, who sees at a glance 
what will be becoming and fit—she could command an army. No 
shopkeeper ever gets the better of her, nor does she worry a poor 
salesman into his grave. She runs her hand into a stocking, and 
it reveals its wealth or baseness; at a glance she knows its text- 
ure and its flexibility. Black silk deceives her not; she knows if 
it is black-leaded. One scratch of her delicate forefinger and she 
has detected its weaknesses. She cannot be taken in with a spe- 
cious velvet; she knows it; she scents the dye from afar off. 


Fig. 1.—Casnmere Dress with Foti Bopick.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 209. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 12 21. 























There are esthetic shoppers. Can one wi article of imagi- 
nation enter a modern shop and see the industffes of many lands, 
the finest of the discoveries of every age, the prodigious manifes- 
tations of human ingenuity, without a certain thrill of surprise and 
pride? To be sure, “life is smothered in appliances.” We could 
live without all these things, but still to have them is good. We 
are human beings; we can make all these things; we can utilize 
them; we can wear them... We may add them to the adornment of 
life; they are ours. If we cannot make the sunset, we can emu- 
late its dyes ; we can appear, as no other animal can, not in the 




















YOUNG LADIES’ SPRING DRESSES. 


Front.—[See Fig. 4,. Page 208. ] 


feathers which grow out of us, but in the plumage of the captured 
ostrich and the skin of the despoiled seal. It is a proof of man’s 
supremacy which overwhelms us as we enter a crowded shop. 
The linen which is beaten out of the flax is a miracle, to begin 
with. Who first surprised that secret behind the blue-eyed flow- 
er? who knew that a “sheet for the bed,a shroud for the dead,” 
lay hidden in that humble stalk? Who first saw the delicate fab- 
ric of Indian looms in a fluffy ball of cotton? Who first pulled a 
handkerchief out of a pineapple? Deftest of jugglers, who first 
evolved the court train of a queen out of the shroud of a dead 
worm? Who saw in the dirty hair of a camel the shawl of an 


Fig. 2.—Casumere Dress with EmprormereD Basque. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11. Fordescription see Suppl. 


empress? It was in past ages. Necessity was the mother of the 
arts ; the world was conquered for the shopper many centu 
Shopping in Europe has many charms: to follow up old jewelry 
in Venice, to tread in the footsteps of Jessica, to buv a chain 
which she may have worn, to follow Shylock through the old shop 
of the Rialto y 
searfs under the old hotel, the Minerve (where they never have the 
fever), to follow a lost Benvenuto Cellini, to buy majolica, to haunt 
the old market-place and the common auction, to buy a lamp 
which Cicero may have lighted or a necklace which an e1opress 
may have lost; to haunt in 
Florence the old shops on 
the Bridge—these are 
pleasures for the traveller 
In Paris, shopping be 
comes the end of living for 
opulent Americans. They 
lose sight of the grand old 
city, the antiquities, to go 





is poetry; to go lace-hunting in Rome, to 








and buy ves at the Bon 
Marché—and indeed it is 
the best place in the world 
to buy them. Here we 
would say to the innocent 
young shopper, Never buy 
cheap gloves 


To go shopping for old 





ditions, rare books, is a 
delirious pleasure, unless 
one can, like Charles Lamb, 
haunt old stalls. It 
jumping over Niagars 
is lost in the glorious rush, 
The only safety is in Keep- 
ing away, unless the purse 
is very full. 

Old china is another in- 


is like 








; one 


sSanity—to see a three-lobed 
teapot or a cantankerous 
peach-blow a little higher 
up! They seem wondrous 
cheap at first, but oh, how 
the bill connts up ! China 
never cheapens, unless one 
gets somebody’s cast - off 
treasures. Then one may 
get a bargain. But at a 
ee private sale’ there is one 
thing sold, and that 
purchaser. 

There is a deadly intoxi- 
cation in going to buy pie 





s—the 


tures. Certain millionaires 
always bid against each 
other. Opium-eating is no- 
thing to the fascination of 
bidding over all competi- 
tors. The forming of a gal. 
lery is a noble idea, and tl 

poorer people are glad of 
every picture which goes to 
a museum of art. Sut to 
buy pictures because they 
are for sale, to buy unwise- 
ly, recklessly, and wildly, 
is the proof of a spend- 
thrift. Many a young man 
has dissipated a fine for 
tune on a passion for col 
lecting. He buys eng 


ings, books, statuettes, 





coins, china, furniture, old 
Dutch silver, and then gets 
tired of it all The man 
who sold it to him for 
thousands buys it back for 
nothing. That last man 
* goes shopping” to his own 
great advantage. Getting 
tired of things and having 
an auction, being sold out 
because of failure — who 
that has been in Paris has 
not assisted at these “ shop 
pings” at the Hétel Druot ? 
The poor young man who 





first went shopping has 
bought—experience, But 
he has learned something; 
he is more of a connoisseur; 
he has gratified his tastes, 
What has a woman gair 
who buys foolishly 
bonnets, ribbons, false jew- 
elry, cheap lace, bad gloves, 
and worse slippers ? She 
has had only the pleasure 
of throwing her money into the gutter. She cannot even have 
the excitement of an auction. Now a new bonnet is a very desir- 
able thing, but it should not cost too much. The best bonnet 
can be bought in Paris for eight dollars; it costs fifty on Fifth 
Avenue, All such things as mantillas, capes, fichus—‘ confec- 
tions’ —are immoderately dear when in fashion, utterly worthless 
when out of fashion. Many of these things are kept up to a fab- 
ulous price by combinations of fashionable milliners and dress- 
makers. Let the economical shopper beware of “confections.” 
We live in an age when goods are cheap, and when fas‘iion is 
so flexible that a woman can wear Marguerite de Valois opera 


Fig. 3.—WooL AND 
Sirk Costume. 
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cloaks, Gainsborough hats, Elizabethan ruffs, Josephine dresses, 
Spanish mantillas, and Vandyck collars and cuffs. The bonnet is 
sometimes the poke, again the little high sauey Virol, the broad 
hat and Hading veil, or the Marie S.uart with its becoming point in 
front. There is not an article of woman’s dress that is not rich in 
poetic association. A fan sets us going on the time-honored and 
cosmopolitan story of flirtation, a parasol brings summer and its 
sweets to our lips in the midst of a snow-storm, handkerchiefs flut- 
ter with the despair of Desdemona and the romance of Viola. 

There is a dream of fair women in a counter of silks, The 
beauty of a purplish pink brings back Helen of Troy; the luxury 
of yellow suggests Cleopatra; purple and scarlet are full of Isa- 
bella, Elizabeth, and Faustina: so that shopping may become a 
picturesque, ennobling, and even historical pursuit. But avoid 
avoid getting cheap 
things. Stick to your first intentions. Know what you want; 
buy that and nothing more. 

When Paris had nothing to do but dance, flirt, and spend money, 
when the beautiful Empress was on the throne, a great dresser, 
then shopping became a vice. The money made out of female 
folly during the reign of Napoleon IIL. is still a proverb. But 
there came a day when the proverb “ Adieu la voiture, adieu la 
boutique,” which means “ the game is up,” came to be spoken free- 
ly. They had, however, succeeded in making the luxury of female 
dress twice as great as it was before. The piéces des robes took 
their place on the stage, to the eternal injury of true art. As one 
celebrated American actress said, very eloquently: “For dress to 
be confounded with art is an insult. An actress wishes to be re- 
marked for the grace and fidelity with which she portrays the pas- 
sions, not for the splendor of her gowns.” 

It is thought that paper money has made women more extrava- 
gant; that if they had to-day round gold aud silver, they would be 
more careful, 

We can only appeal to the good sense of the individual shopper, 
and, above all, request her not to be fussy, difficile, and nagging 
when she does not want anything. It is no way to buy things to 
go heedlessly into a crowded shop. The crowd is of itself con- 
fusing. Itis very hard to meet and bear it. It is a serious incon- 


bargains, what the French call “ occasions” ; 


venience to a delicate woman to have to go into a shop on a fine 
day where long lines of pushing, eager shoppers are crowding to 
the counters, and no one should do it without a clear head and 


definite need. 


* Harren’s Youne Peorie unquestionably ranks as the foremost juve- 
nile publication in the country, and the young folks are hardly able to 
await its arrival, so eager are they to enjoy its pages.”"—Albany Press, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN Iniusrrarep Wrekty ror Boys anp Girzs, 
The nounbe r jor March hih ws mO0re than usually rich and bright. 


Here ave fiction, natural history, physic s, architecture, and poetry. 
In fection the most notable contribution is the first part of 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE, 
BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


It is astory of Georgia life before the War, illustrated by Kempt. 
Dr. Fenix L. Oswap, in his “ Home Studies in Natural His- 
tory,” tells about “ A Home-made ‘ Zoo’,” and Mrs. Sornix B. Her- 
weK continues her “ Littl Experiments.” 
‘Tw «(66 UT ey nat ih) ae pe me 
SIX “WIDE-OPEN” PROF Essiuws 
is the title of a series of * Talks with Boys” by Dr. Joux 8. Wuire, 
in which that eninent educator will endeavor to give six different 
answers to the questio +, “* What shall I do with my Boy 2” “Archi- 
tecture is the subject of the Jirst * Talk.” 


Hanrrnr’s YOUNG Proviy, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy sent on application. 


New York, Marcu 23, 1889. 
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THE NORTHERN FLORA. 


N inhabitant of the northern portion of our vast 
JA country, on going through the southern part at 
any time of the early spring, is struck at once by the 
wealth and splendor of the flora of the semi-tropical 
regions. The palmettoes, the forests dripping with 
moss, the uncouth shapes of the various cacti, attract 
the eye with novelty and arouse the sense of all 
things foreign ; the bristling Spanish-bayonet with its 
columns of perfumed creamy bell-flowers, the blos- 
soming and fruited orange and lemon trees, the grape- 
vines the size of a man’s body twisting round old 
mesquites and lofty pecans, the blazing pomegranate- 
trees, the towering snowy magnolias whose fragrance 
drifts a half-mile on the wind, the large-leaved fig 
all these growths and others arrest and interest and 
excite more or less marvel. When one comes to the 
gardens, however, with their crape-myrtles and cape- 
jasmines, their hedges of oleander and of camellias, 
their wildernesses of all the roses that blow, one is not 
so much impressed, as a garden is more or less exotic 
anyway. It is out on the ‘‘open,” more especially 
along bayous and creeks and up on the high prairies, 
that the flora asserts itself, wild, overpowering, and 
bewildering in variety and beauty. There are great 
stretches of scarlet and of purple verbenas, of the 
gay-tinted phloxes, of the white and gold rain-lilies, 
acres of crowding, tossing sunflowers, wet places rank 
with cannas and caladiums, dry places aflame with 
yellow and searlet prickly-pear, thickets lined with 
the ramping white Cherokee rose as far as eye can 
see, fantastic orchids every here and there, and a 
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multitude of other flowers, unnamed and unknown 
to the stranger, but whose lavish loveliness is evi- 
dence of the fertility of the soil and the love of the 
sun, and causes the stranger to exclaim upon the 
abundance and beauty of the flowers of the South, 
and contrast it with the meagre and cold character of 
the bare and barren fields of the North. 

But if the Southern stranger come to the North in 
the month of April, let us say, and then remain with 
us for a season, might not the effect, if he were a 
student of nature, going afield and loving the flowers 
of the field, be something similar ? 

To disregard—although theSouthern stranger might 
not disregard them—the alder tassels and the beech, 
the willow catkins, the early hepatica whose crimson 
leaves and purple petals often brighten the edges of 
the melting snows of March, the pale saxifrage in 
every cranny of the rocks, the cloudy shad-bush 
along all the river-courses, this stranger will meet, as 
he goes through spring and summer, a procession of 
flowers that will rival anything the South can offer, 
either in color or beauty or abundance: the delicate 
spring-beauty, the saintly white bloodroot, the yellow 
adder’s-tongue with its spotted leaf, the pale pendent 
straw-bells, all go by together; suddenly every field 
is sprinkled with gold, and the dandelion is abroad, 
and every marsh is on fire with the yellow cowslip; 
and then far and near the fields are white with the 
frost of the houstonias, or innocence, whose ethereal 
purple melts to white with the distance, and presently 
again the same fields are blue with the violets. Jack- 
in-the-pulpit then springs up in the swamps, and the 
silvery cinque-foil and the anemones and strawber- 
ries all throng in as maids of honor to the May-flow- 
er, Whose beauty and whose full rich odor must cap- 
ture the senses even of those used to the sweetness of 
orange blossoms. The trillium then, the wild lily-of- 
the-valley, the polygalas, the arethusa, the exquisite 
bog-bean, the linnzea, the blooms of the twin partridge- 
berry, the wild swamp-azaleas, pink and pale and per- 
fect in perfume, the rhodora, which Emerson says is 
its own excuse for being, all hurry along to usher in 
the summer. The cornels, too,and Solomon's seal, 
the lupines, the yellow violet and the ineffably sweet 
white one, are dividing favor with the clover bloom 
and buttereups that follow mankind like the cat and 
the dog, the robin and the bee; and the moceasin- 
flower, an orchid of our own, and delicate as any, the 
mountain-laurel and its pinker sister the lamb-kill, 
lead on the queen of all, the water-lily. Then the 
river-banks are blue with harebells, the road-sides 
blush with the wild roses, te clethra sweeteps-aii the 
woods, the vindand dee white hardhack show what 
beauty is lavished on a common weed, the loose-strife 
gilds the distance, and certain of the brooms clothe 
the hills with cloth of gold, and the arnica begins to 
burn; the thistles open everywhere their purple 
bosoms to the yellow butterflies, ‘‘some five to one 
flower,” and of a sudden every brook is illuminated, 
like a missal, with a scarlet margin of the cardinal- 
flower; and then the purple aster steals into life like 
stars into the sky, foretelling evening. 

The white clematis, meanwhile, has been inter- 
lacing every way-side hedge and thicket as the pink 
bindweed and the crushed-strawberry of the beauti- 
ful ground-nut vine did before it, and the world is 
given over to the golden-rod, whose thirty-eight or 
more varieties might be quite enough to furnish forth 
a summer in any other latitude by themselves. At 
last the wonderful, tenderly beloved fringed gentian, 
and the blind gentian that never opens its deep blue 
bulb of a flower, wind up the glory of the year, 
although scattered splendors still swarm behind in 
the ripened berries, and all magnificence of gold and 
crimson and spotted foliage brings up the rear. Nor 
are these the half of the buds and blooms of the 
Northern woods and fields; they are only the more 
conspicuous ones, a few of them being shy enough to 
reward the seeker with a thrill of pleasure, but most 
of them unfolding their share of the summer pa- 
geantry on plain and hill-side in full view. Surely 
one who views it all year after year, or who at a dis- 
tance recalls its beauty and its bounty, has no reason 
to sigh over the superior beauty and bounty of any 
Southern flora; and such a one cannot fail to see 
that whatever the relative richness of soils may be, 
the summer herself is no step-mother, but pours out 
her kindly warmth and wealth without shadow of 
partiality on all her children equally. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
BOYS’ BRIGADES IN ENGLAND. 


MPVHE study of English charitable enterprises is always 

useful to Americans, because the needs are there so 
much greater than ours as to stimulate the most active 
minds in dealing with them, and also because the English 
mind is peculiarly gifted in the way of organization and 
executive energy. As a result it probably fritters itself 
away too much. I remember to have counted on the par- 
lor mantel-piece of an inn at Winandermere, in the English 
lake country, no less than fourteen bexes labelled with the 
names of as many different charities, and thus silentl}\invit- 
ing the benevolent tourist to put money in each or all. 
So vast and varied was the assortment it seemed as if the 








richest guest might easily impoverish himself with alms- 
giving before leaving the room; so that a fifteenth box 
might perhaps be needed, by-and-by, to receive contribu- 
tions for conveying such bankrupt philanthropists to their 
homes. Yet each of these separate treasuries represented, 
no doubt, a well-organized and efficient society, such as 
England affords in multitudes. One of the most charac- 
teristic and typical of these, and one of which little is as 
yet known in America, is the Boys’ Brigade. 

A little more than five years ago three teachers in a 
Sunday-school in Glasgow consulted together in some per- 
plexity as to the best thing to be done for their older boys. 
It is a chronic trouble everywhere, in Sunday-schools, 
boys’ clubs, and every form of organization for the young; 
and whoever has seen, as the writer has, the terrible lower 
streets of Glasgow will know that the problem must there 
be at its worst. The present writer has gone about Lon- 
dgn streets with energetic city missionaries who were 
sloduea to show him the worst that could be seen; and he 
has never encountered such human degradation as might 
be seen in a random walk, ten years ago, in the lower 
regions of Glasgow, on a Sunday afternoon. It would be 
impossible to find a much more difficult problem to deal 
with, therefore, than these teachers had to meet. As 
usual, the little boys were comparatively easy to handle; 
but boys of fourteen or fifteen got beyond the reach of 
their teachers, just when temptation was becoming great- 
est, and either dropped out of school altogether or came in 
as rough and unmanageable material. “ What to do with 
the boys?” was their problem, aud this was the way in 
which they solved it. 

On October 4, 1883, as the long Scotch winter was set- 
ting in, these three teachers came together with twenty- 
eight of their boys, aud adopted an organization under the 
name of “The Boys’ Brigade.” Their basis of union was 
simply this: “The Object of the Brigade shall be the 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among Boys, and the 
promotion of habits of reverence, discipline, self-respect, 
and all that tends toward a true Christian manliness.” 
Each boy in applying for membership promised simply “to 
comply with the rules, and to set an example of good con- 
duct.” “It seemed to us,” the Brigade Secretary writes, 
“that by associating Christianity with all that was most 
noble and manly in a boy’s sight we would be going a 
long way to disabuse his mind of the ideh that there is 
anything weak or effeminate about Christianity—an ides 
that is far too wide-spread among boys....Our aim was to 
band the boys together as boys, and to create ‘n the Com- 
pany an esprit de corps or sentiment which would make the 
boys proud of their Company, jealous of its honor, ashamed 
to do anything that would disgrace it, and prepared to 
make any sacrifice rather than be dismissed from it.... All 
a boy’s aspirations are toward manliness, no matter how 
mistaken his ideas may sometimes be as to what true man- 
liness means.” 

With what success, numerically oie. , wis Cucory has 
been eau out may be judged from the fact that the or 
ganization has now spread from Glasgow to London and to 
many other places in England. The original company is 
now merely the First Glasgow Company of a large corps. 
At a late gathering of the Glasgow battalion, when it was 
inspected by a General of the British army, 3000 well-drilled 
boy-soldiers marched past the saluting tlag—a sight hardly 
equalled since the days of the Children’s Crusade. There 
were in England and Scotland, by last September's report, 
230 companies, 800 officers, and 11,000 boys enrolled. Each 
company is supposed to be attached to some church or 
mission, but all the great Protestant denominations are 
represented, and the reports contain the testimonials of a 
variety of clergymen to the good results of the Brigade. 
There is no uniform beyond cap and belt; some companies 
supply themselves with small rifles, and there are in the 
Brigade thirty-five instrumental bands. The average at- 
tendance of boys at drill was last year 7918, or about 76 per 
cent. Each drill is opened with prayer, as in old Puritan 
days, and each company has a Bible class as a matter of 
course. Many companies have cricket, foot-ball, and swim- 
ming clubs; many are also drilled in ambulance-work, in- 
cluding “ first aid to wounded” and “ stretcher-work,” or the 
carrying of persons injured, 

One important and perhaps essential element of the 
organization is the large proportion of commissioned offi- 
cers, these being always grown men, and being appointed 
in the proportion of one officer to every twenty boys. This 
guarantees personal knowledge and immediate interest ; 
and nothing can be more admirable than the practical hints 
given in the Boys’ Brigade Manual for the teacher as well as 
boys. “Make a point of knowing every boy in your com- 
pany by name.” “Try and visit every boy in your com- 
pany at his home.” “It is a good thing to invite the boys 
to tea at your home.” “Trust the boys. There is nothing 
better for a boy than to have his feelings of honor and re- 
sponsibility drawn out. The worst boys are often com- 
pletely transformed by what is to many of them the new 
revelation that there is some one who trusts them.” “ Never 
break faith with a boy even in the most trifling matter.” 
“Never resort to physical force as a means of drilling or 
controlling your company. The moment that physical 
force is brought into play the boys know too well that 
moral force is at an end.” “There should be no such thing 
asindecisiou. Boys are as sharp as needles, and see through 
us far more thoroughly than we sometimes suppose.” An 
organization might be a poor one in itself, and yet accom- 
plish great good if administered on maxims like these. 

That an organization precisely like this would work well 
in this country, under conditions so different, I am not pre- 
pared tosay. Very likely it would need some modification 
both on the religious and the military side. But it is full 
of suggestion and well worth study. Iam indebted for my 
own documentary knowledge of the enterprise to the Rev. 
J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, but fuller infor- 
mation can be easily obtained by addressing the Brigade 
Secretary, Mr. Willian A. Smith, 68 Bath Street, Glasgow, 
Scotland. The general principle involved, namely, that in 
dealing with boys as they grow up we must address our- 
selves to their sense of manliness, and convert it, if need be, 
into a truer manliness, lies at the foundation of all training 
of boys, T.W.. 
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CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XX.—THE PERT INFANT. 
VERY one knows the pert infant. He appears in all com- 

"4 munities, and lucky is the family exempt from his presence. 
His earliest attempts at conversation are recorded and repeated 
in his hearing to each visitor in the home of the infant prodigy 
His feeblest endeavors to be funny are applauded to the echo, and 
remarks in which the casual listener would fail to detect a grain 
of wit are quoted as veritable bons mots, 

While it is quite natural that each mother crow should think 
her young ones snowy white, and that every human mamma should 
be positive that never were there such bright and beautiful chil- 
dren as her own, it is nevertheless rather hard upon the impartial 
portion of society at large to condemn them to share in this sweep- 
ing admiration, In joy, as in grief, all but one’s nearest and dear- 
est soon grow weary of being called upon for sympathy. The con- 
stant drain exhausts the fountain. 

The awakening aud nourishment of pertness in children is only 
too easy a task. There is a latent something, call it original sin, 
total depravity, inherent vanity, or what you will, that needs very 
little encouragement to be aroused to life. A child is seldom 
entirely to blame for his own pertness and forwarduess. If his 
tendency to putting himself into conspicuous positions, to taking 
part in general conversations, and to asserting himself at all times 
and seasons had been judiciously nipped in the bud by his parents, 
these foibles would never have swelled to the dimensions of faults. 
As it is, it is absurd to expect an infant to exercise a repressive 
influence upon himself when an exactly opposite course has been 
taught him by his parents. 

The bright ways and amusing tricks of a baby are a source of 
delight to all those to whom he is dear. As he adds one pretty 
accomplishment after another to his répertoire he becomes attrac- 
tive to all baby-lovers, and is constantly called upon to go through 
the rounds of kissing his hand, showing how big the baby is, mak- 
ing a bow, and the numberless other small pranks familiar to all 
frequenters of nurseries. For a time the display of these little 
attainments is entirely harmless. The child is not old enough 
to know vanity, or if the pleasure he feels in rehearsing his antics 
may be termed conceit, it is so simple and innocent in its char- 
acter that even the harshest could not find cause in it for censure. 

But as the child grows older his self-consciousness awakens. 
He is accustomed to receiving praise for the display of his bright- 
ness, and he insensibly glides into a condition of mind that craves 
constant commendation. To win this he does all he can to bring 
himself into notice, positive that he need only be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The whole design is so artless that one would only laugh 
at it with the gentle half-pitying amusement one accords to the 
transparent wiles of a baby were it not that the result is so very 
unpleasant. The quick, entertaining baby is developing into a 
pert, troublesome child, who by his vanity interferes with the con- 
versation and enjoyment of his elders 

It seems cruel to snub the child. He cannot understand why 
he should be repressed now for what was encouraged in him not 
very long ago, and he is sorely bewildered by the sudden change 
of tactics. He does not deserve harsh treatment, and he should 
not receive it. A gentle explanation should be bestowed upon 
him. His father or mother should with all tenderness inculeate 
that lesson, often too roughly taught, that “little children should 
be seen and not heard.” 

If the trouble is taken in time the miniature man may be spared 
a sore hurt to his self-love. Better to administer a keen and 
effectual cut, however, than to permit the child to continue in his 
pertness, for that is a plant of rapid growth. Unless it is impos- 
sible to check the little one’s forwardness except by a severe les- 
sou, there should never be a public reproof. The shame of such 
an experience lingers in the child’s memory long after the episode 
has been entirely forgotten by every one else. The best style of 
rebuke is to take him aside after the departure of the friends in 
whose presence the offence has been committed, and tell him 
gravely and quietly of the mortification he has caused his parents 
by his conduct. The dignity thus conferred upon his fault, the 
showing it to him as a grave misdemeanor, the convincing him 
that the notice he flattered himself upon attracting was of an 
uncomplimentary character, will, if he is not utterly devoid of sen- 
sibility, produce a deep impression upon him, and do much to cor- 
rect his weakness. 





The first and last babies of a family are more apt to be pert 
than those who come between them. The eldest child creates a 
sensation by the novelty of his pranks and speeches, while the 
youngest is the baby, and is looked upon as such at an age when 
his brothers and sisters would have considered themselves insulted 
if they had been termed infants. 

In some households, however, pertness is fostered in all the 
juvenile members. One such home was a torment to all who 
visited it, for it was a place where the children’s wishes and con- 
versation outranked those of any adult. Guests in the house were 
expected to take their part in kowtowing to these youthful tyrants. 
Any chat, no matter how amusing and interesting, among the 
elders had to be suspended if one of the children asked a question 
or made a casual remark. The father, upon hearing the small 
voice, would with a wave of his hand impose silence upon every 
one else, and listen with deep interest until the child’s speech was 
heard and answered. Every bright expression of these children, 
and many that had not the remotest vlaim to brilliancy, were re- 
peated in the presence of their authors until one was wearied to 
nausea of the tiresome repetition. 

The practice of quoting a child’s sayings in his hearing is to be 
deprecated. It increases self-consciousness more rapidly than any 
other course, and with the advent of self-consciousness goes the 
sweet artlessness that is one of the chief charms of babyhood. 
As soon as the child begins to glance around for applause after 
each essay at brigiitness, the bloom is gone. 

For the same reason the parents should avoid praising a child’s 
beauty where he can hear them, The old saw 

“Praise to the face 
Is open disgrace” 
is not wholly without value. The little rogues learn at a surpris- 
ingly early age to understand flattery and to look for it eagerly. 
Many a small boy or girl whose innocent countenance gives no 
intimation of the extremely mundane thoughts and aspirations 
behind it has as clear a conception of his or her personal charms 
as the veteran beau or belle. 

The pert baby rarely becomes an interesting child. The gentle 
deference of manner, the unpretentiousness of bearing, the modesty 
of look and speech, that go to make children attractive are all lack- 
ing in the pert youngster. The self-conceit and vanity feed upon 
every commendation, and thrive enormously upon the slightest 
sustenance. Often one son or daughter will, for some reason in- 
comprehensible to outsiders, pose as the bright one of the family, 
and the most vapid and inane remarks coming from that source 
will be treasured and quoted as though they were the utterances 
of a De Staél. 

Yet one must not necessarily pursue a repressive course through- 
out. Children would grow up stunted mentally and spiritually if 
this policy were followed. The atmosphere of home is that in 
which they should expand readily and sympathetically. They should 





always feel that nowhere else are they so fully appreciated as here. 
The tenderness and love that surround them should encourage 
the growth of each, and no one individuality should be allowed to 
crowd and overshadow another. Freedom of conversation and un- 
restrained expressions of opinion, limited only by the bounds of 
courtesy and kindliness, should prevail here. But at the same time 
the chiitven should be made to understand that this license must 
be coniined to the family circle, not extended even to those who 
enter the home from outside, much less displayed when among 
strangers, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DIRECTOIRE CAPES AND MANTLES. 


| IRECTOIRE capes and mantles of cloth are the new wraps 

designed to be worn over Directoire costumes in the spring 
when fur capes are laid aside. Jackets should not be worn over 
these long redingote dresses, as they simply repeat the lines above 
the waist and break the long, graceful lines of the skirt. The new 
shoulder capes are of faced cloth cut about the size of the fur 
pelerines of the winter, but the cloth is placed Jayer upon layer, 
consisting sometimes of three capes and at others of six capes, 
each deeper than that just above it. The cloth edges of each 
cape are smoothly cut and require no other finish. The shoulders 
are high in the way now popular, and the collar of velvet or plush 
is turned over widely around the neck, and a great Directoire bow 
of ribbon is tied at the throat. Coaching capes of red faced cloth 
with red plush collar are commended to young women, while two 
quieter colors are made to alternate in other capes, such as green 
cloth and yellowish brown cloth alternating in six layers, or gray 
cloth capes of two shades, or others of grayish green with fawn 
cloth. 

The Directoire mantle, also of faced cloth, has four small capes 
merely crossing the back, covering it from neck to waist line, 
while the fronts are long mantilla scarfs turned over at the top in 
revers. Pipings of cloth in flat folds—not cords—edge the capes 
and the revers, and these are of contrasting colors, as pale Empire 
green cloth pipings on dark green cloth, or pale beige edging drab 
on brown clotlis. 


THE EMPIRE PELISSE, 


The Empire pelisse of taffeta silk is a long, gathered, and 
belted coat to be worn over lace skirts, and more resembling a 
tea gown than a wrap. This striking garment has a belted waist 
finely tucked in front as a pointed yoke, while the entire back of 
the waist is laid in tucks. The skirt is of six straight breadths 
gathered to the waist under a belt, open down the front, and long 
enough to barely escape the floor. The sleeves are a revival of the 
balloon sleeves worn a hundred years ago, and are made each of 
two full breadths of silk gathered to stand very high above the 
armholes, tucked at the wrists, and there banded with Persi 
loon. 





an gal- 
Similar galloon borders the fronts and foot of the skirt and 
the waist, forms the standing collar, and is also lined and inter- 
lined to make a sash belt which crosses in front and falls low on 
the skirt. The silks for such garments are in the Empire green 
shades now in favor and in the shaded taffetas of green showing 
glints of gold. The galloon is like embroidery done by the needle, 
and is in rose, leaf green, and brown tints, or else black open gimp 
is used over a colored facing. : 


ENGLISH JACKETS. 

Jackets are so becoming to fine figures that they are always 
liked to wear over dresses that are made without redingotes, 
Piping of a contrasting color of cloti or else a piping of gilt 
braid will edge these jackets. The Directoire revers, short and 
broad, are turned over at the top to disclose a vest of cloth of 
lighter color in some jackets, while others have long rolling revers 
extending to the end of the fronts of the jacket, and disclosing a 
vest of lighter cloth nearly covered with appliqué designs, curves, 
arabesques, flowers, etc., done in cloth of a darker shade and edged 
with feather braid. The Empire belt four or five inches wide is 
placed across the vest of many jackets, disappearing under the 
revers, and is usually of cloth elaborately braided. The Directoire 
capes, or three deep collars, the largest reaching only to the shoul- 
der tips, are on other jackets, and are especially liked in dark 
green cloth, with yellow cloth piping or else gilt braid on the edge 
of the capes; the same pipings are used on drab or brown cloth 
capes, while silver braid edges those of gray cloth. 


MUSLIN-DE-LAINE, 


French modistes are reviving for spring dresses the old-fash- 
ioned mousseline de laine, or wool muslin—a smooth-surface wool 
as light as veiling and softer to the touch. It comes in solid col- 
ors, but is especially suited to the present styles when finished 
with a narrow border along each selvage, which is widened into 
large figures at the corners to be used on the foot of the dress 
skirt. Gray with black borders, green witb black or fawn-color, 
and beige with brown borders and corner-pieces are among the 
choice patterns. The fabric is double width, and two of its wide 
breadths form the skirt, a corner-piece falling at each side of 
the frout breadth and also in the back, while the narrow bor- 
ders extend up the sides to the waist beside panels of silk or 
of velvet the color of the border. A Paris dress that will serve 
as a model for many others is of pale French gray delaine with 
black figures in the corners, and narrow borders representing a 
succession of holes like those of the trou-trou insertions now so 
much used. The skirt pleated on a silk foundation skirt has a 
very slender effect, the back falling in a straight line from the 
waist to the foot, and made to slope slightly outward below by a 
single short steel crossing the foundation skirt more than half- 
way down its back breadth; indeed, this steel is used more to 
prevent the skirt from falling against the figure than to pro- 
ject it. If the figure of the wearer is so slight as to require 
it, a small pad about four inches long, and not tightly wadded, 
may be added below the beit, but must not interfere with the 
graceful straight line, or give the curve of the bouffant tournure 
lately worn. The panels on the sides are of black velvet; the 
front breadth falls in three great pleats turned toward the left, 
and the back is in many small pleats below the belt. Points of 
the velvet extend outward from the panel on the skirt, and are 
held by large silver buttons. The bodice, slightly pointed in front 
and back, has a velvet vest on which the bordered selvages of the 
wool descend from the shoulders, where the material is gathered, 
and is drawn down to the waist line without darts. The back 
has two bordered pieces in bretelle shape placed upon it, ending 
at the point below the waist in a strap of black velvet. The easy 
coat sleeves have a French jockey or cap at the top made with 
the aed borders showing, and the standing collar is also bor- 
dered. 


WHITE DIRECTOIRE GOWNS. 


Among pretty gowns made for Southern climates for the spring 
and suitable for summer in the North are those of white serge or 
faced cloth of light weight made up as a Directoire redingote, with 
the princesse breadths forming the entire back, opening over slen- 
der fronts of colored silk, Gobelin blue, old-rose, or Empire green, 
nearly covered with metal cording, silver, gold, or copper, done in 
embroidery designs. The white cloth of such gowns is trimmed 
down the front with white braid, and also on the large pockets 
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which are placed on the hips. The silk of the waist front is in a 
vest separate from the skirt, and is turned over at the top in Di 
rectoire revers that are made quite small, rather than the showy 
wide merveilleuse revers, To complete this for a street toilette a 
large hat with projecting brim is made with the white cloth on the 
brim, and the soft low crown of the silk, with cord embroidery all 
over it, held in place by pins with swallows or other birds for their 
heads, while short white ostrich tips are curled all along the brim. 


SPRING PARASOLS. 


The new parasols for spring and summer are covered with faille 
or armure silk in plain colors or richly brocaded, or with striped 
silks, plaids, or bordered patterns, and very dressy parasols have 
thin gauze, silk muslin, or net covers brocaded with tinsel in designs 
like embroidery. The handles are of nataral woods—holly, acacia, 
bamboo, cherry, or ebony—with curiously twisted hoops or large 
hooks or knobs at the end, or else they are quaintly carved and 
tipped with silver or gold. Coaching parasols and those for gen 
eral use have handles that extend fourteen inches beyond the edge 
of the silk cover when closed. The Directoire parasols to be used 
with walking toilettes have much longer handles, like walking 
sticks, extending eighteen inches beyond the cover, and these 
handles are now put together with a serew joint so that they may 
be taken apart and doubled small enough to go into a very small 
trunk, 
metallic designs are appropriate covers for these parasols when 
meant for dress, while for morning walks the striped and bordered 
silk covers are used. A novel feature inside the new Cleopatra 
parasols is a ribbon trimming winding around the stretchers that 
hold the parasol open as they radiate from the stick ; when the 
parasol is closed these ribbons show beyond the tips, and a cluster 
of loops is formed around the stick, giving a full, bunchy effect 
that is considered very stylish. 


Rich brocades of the last century in dull colors and with 


Faille parasols of green or of gray shades are made to corre- 
spond with many of the spring stuffs for dresses. Striped para 
sols must be striped around instead of down the breadths, and 
those with wide stripes are preferred. The ferrule at the top is 
very long, and is pointed in parasols that have cane handle 
Black parasols have new designs of moiré, palms, ovals, or large 
balls on faille grounds. For mourning are Rhadzimir parasols 
with carved ebony sticks. For piazzas and carriage use in mid 
summer are white and gold brocaded silk parasols, or pale old 
rose, or blue brocades in leaf and ostrich feather designs, or else 
embroidered silk muslin or net is put plainly over white, black, 
gray, rose, or Empire green silk of the shade as the transparent 
fabric. A bow of the silk or of ribbon is tied on the handle in 
full loops, and a loop of passementerie cord is also added there, 
through which the arm is passed to carry the parasol when it is 
not hoisted. Sun-umbrellas have short eight-inch handles tipped 
with gold or silver, and are covered with black taffeta silk. For 
the country are cotton satteen, and gingham parasols in large fig 
ures and plaids, with either short or long handles. India silk is 
also prettily mounted for parasols to match the summer dress 
with which it is worn. Small turned-over shades for use in early 
spring are made up of silks, or they have lace covers all in one 
piece in the fashion of long ago. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. Reprern; AR 
NOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Loxp & TaYLor; 
and Wricur Brorurers & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Henrietta Srannarp, the lady known to the public as 
“ John Strange Winter,” owes her phenomenal success in a large 
measure to the infinite pains she has taken to make her work 
thorough and finished in style. She voluntarily subjected herself 
for many years to a severe literary apprenticeship before publish 
ing her first book. Having passed her life in a garrison town, 
amid unique opportunities for becoming familiar with army men 
and manners, most of the characters in Bootles’ Baby and othet 
nilitary tales are studies from life. Ruskin says that we owe to 
her “the most finished and faithful rendering ever yet given of 
the character of the British soldier.” “ John Strange Winter” was 
born in York in 1856. She is the only daughter of the Rev. H 
V_ Palmer, who at the time of his death was rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s, York. Her great-grandmother was Hannah Pritchard, a 
celebrated actress of the last century, to whose memory a monu- 
ment has been erected in Westminster Abbey, close to that of 
Shakespeare. 

—Mr. William Black is a careful student of nature. He loves 
the Scottish Highlands and the people, and rarely writes a novel 
without introducing them. He is just finishing a new novel, which 
will appear next summer. It will deal chiefly with theatrical and 
literary life in London, but will also describe deer-shooting and 
salmon-fishing in the Highlands. He says that he really went 
through the adventures in a house-boat, but will never start on 
such a trip again until he knows more about the heights and 
widths of the bridges. The poor old boat he gave to Alfred Pat 
sons, the artist, and the first thing she did was to go straight to 
the bottom at Henley. Mr. Parsons fished her up, however, M1 
Black says that, on the whole, he prefers Vudcap Violet to his 
other novels. 

—The dress worn by Mrs. Harrison at the inauguration ball was 
a silk brocade woven in New York State. Mrs. Harrison selected 
the pattern—an Indiana burr-oak leaf—which was made into 
a design for the weavers to work from by Miss Williamson, of 
La Fayette, Indiana. The work is said to be the most elaborate 
ever done in an American manufactory, The materials for Mrs 
Morton’s and Mrs. MeKee’s ball gowns were woven by the same 
looms. The pattern on Mrs. McKee’s was an Indiana golden-rod, 
also drawn by Miss Williamson. 

—A young Englishman who has the honor of being the grand- 
son of Walter Savage Landor is visiting New York en route for 
China and Japan. Mr. Landor is an artist, and he paints as he 
travels. He was recently much lionized in Boston on account of 
his grandparentage. Those who know him best, however, say that 
he is clever enough to be lionized for his own sake. 

—Mr. Cleveland signed the bill admitting North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and Washington Territories to Statehood with a 
pen made from the quill of a Dakota eagle, and then he sent the 
pen to Representative Springer as a memento of the deed. 

—The readers of the Facetiwe page of Harper's Bazar, as well as 
those of the Drawer of Harper's Magazine, will miss greatly the 
kindly humor of Philip H. Welch, who died recently at his home in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Welch’s vein of humor was, his own, refreshing al 
ways never malicious, and yet ever directed against the fashionable 
foibles of the day. Politics were excluded rigorously from Mr. 
Welch's répertoire of subjects, the humorist feeling that there 
was too much else that was worthy of the satirist’s attention, : 
realizing that in that field he could not write without offending, 
and to hurt by his squibs was always farthest from his thoughts. 
For three years past, during which time Mr. Welch has been doing 
his sunniest work, he has labored under the most acute physical 
suffering. Not long ago he apologized for such shortcomings as 
might appear in his manuscripts, saying that he had hardly recov- 
ered from the effects of the morphine he had taken while in the 
hands of the surgeon. Mr. Welch was a genial, faithful friend 
to all who knew him. His memory will be cherished deeply by 
all those who dearly love true and honest wit. 
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SOME TOILETTE 
SUGGESTIONS. 


tk the davs of the Cwsars, when 
beauty and luxury were the 


re fous, Roman ladies had 
recourse to every known art to 
make themselves attractive, and 
from the amount of such know 
ledge whi was then in circula- 
tion their daily task could have 
been no sinecure: besides the fa 
mous poultice of bread and asses’ 
nilk, which left the face of a pasty 
whiteness, they also used honey 


1 

and barley flour mixed with white 
of egg, and plastered, glazed, and 
meared themselves with many and 
varied preparations, 

he French and Italian dames 
of the sixteenth century were no 
whit behind them; and instead of 
the veils now worn to protect com- 
plexions from sun and wind, masks 
were then used for the same pur- 


pose There are said to have been 
over 150 volumes on mysterious 
processes of achieving beauty, in 


the languages of France and Italy, 
during the space of the sixteenth 
and seventeeth centuries; but now, 
to the intense disgust and disap- 
pointment of the modern seeker 
after beauty, only a few, very few, 
fragments of them remain, incor- 
porated into other works. 

Some of these applications as 
they have come down to us are 
frightfully strong, and would ruin 
almost any skin but that of a rhi- 
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noceros ; and we may comfort our 
selves with the conviction that if 
we have lost a few pearls, we have 
also escaped many dangers. Be- 
sides, our own times and country 
will afford us quite enough that 1s 
really desirable, for the beauty de- 
vices of those days were often as 
heroic as their surgery. 

A personal defect of any kind 
is a heavy burden for one who has 
a keen perception of the beautiful 4 
and a lady said lately, in looking 
back upon her colorless girlhood, 
“My pale cheeks were the trial of 
my life, and I did everything but 
paint.” Applications of rough 
towels, of red flannel, of cologne, 
with frantic rubbing, would pro 
duce a roseate glow almost as fleet 
ing as that of the sunset; and if 
the effects of some fresh effort 
proved more lasting, people were 
sure to remark upon it in a way 
that was peculiarly uncomfortable 
to a sensitive girl. 

Had she but known it, a six 
months’ diet on sorghum-seed meal, 
if not alluring, would have brought 
a permanent flush to the pale face, 
and spared all further trouble. An 
outward application of tincture of 
benzoin, a teaspoonful to a glass 
of water, gives a fresh and becom- 
ing glow to the skin, has a fragrant 
spicy odor, and is perfectly harm- 
less. 

Years ago a few old family reci- 
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pes were kept for grana 
occasions, and probably 
gave more satisfaction 
than if they had been 
bought at a high price of 
some fashionable pet 
fumer. Elderly ladies who 
gave up parties more than 
a generation ago some- 
times revert to the simple 
rites which they practised 
the night before one of 
these social gatherings ; 
and it seems that an ap- 
plication of lard and flour 
was considered a sovereign 
beautifier. On going to 
bed, fresh lard without 
salt was spread over the 
face, neck, and hands, and 
a liberal supply of wheat 
flour was shaken over it to 
make it adhere. The lard 
softened the skin and the 
flour whitened it. 

The next morning a light 
wiping off with a soft tow- 
el took the place of the 
ordinary ablutions; and 
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termilk washes were freely indulged in when they 
could get the buttermilk, but to dwellers in cities 
this was not easy, and it was often impossible. 
So they had recourse to something more active— 
a thin poultice of bread and milk spread on the 
face overnight to soften the skin, and a vigorous 
rubbing next day with a freshly cut lemon, It 
was usually very satisfactory, and the process is 
at all times very cleansing, and beautifying to the 
skin. 

Others used a wash made with a pint of rain- 
water, two ounces of glycerine, and a teaspoonful 
of powdered borax, applied several times a day, 
and left to dry on the face. Powdered alum, a 
teaspoonful to a tumbler of water, was also a 
favorite remedy. A somewhat troublesome pro- 
ceeding was to steep tansy leaves in buttermilk 
and then bind them on the face. A mixture of 
cream and lemon juice was afterward applied. 
These remedies were equally good for tan and 
sunburn. A more modern recipe consists of six 
drams of powdered borax, three-quarters of an 
ounce of glycerine, and twelve ounces of rose- 
water, This is said, if used daily, to whiten and 
soften almost any skin. 

All this, however, is a mere nothing compared 
with the pains taken and the time spent over 
modern beautifying. An account of the getting 
up of a French lady’s toilette by her faithful 
maid gives one the impression that little else 
could be done during the day. It was a most 
deliberate proceeding, involving first a tepid bath 
of twenty minutes and a shower-bath of five, then 
perfect rest for half an hour. After this lull in 
the programme the maid who knew her duty 
rubbed the lady’s face, neck, arms, and hands 
gently but firmly with elder-flower water; then 
she spread over the scene of her labors a smooth 
mixture of camphor and cream, and this was left 
on for ten minutes “to compose the features.” 
When carefully rubbed off with a piece of soft 
linen the skin looked polished and whitened. 
Finally the maid finished the complexion on which 
she was working with an artistic application of 
tinted rice powder, which she used so skilfully 
that no sign of it was visible. A simple but ex- 
quisitely made dress of white mull, with a rose in 
her hair, and the matron of fifty was transform- 
ed by these kindly offices into an attractive young 
woman of thirty 

With oatmeal and eucumbers at hand—and 
there are few places where these edibles may not 
be found—no complexion need suffer for lack of 
good cosmetics. The former is valuable both as 
an inward and an outward application, while the 
merits of the vegetable are like those of beauty, 
but skin-deep. An oatmeal poultice for the face 
at night, or a frequent wash during the day of 
half a cupful of the meal mixed with two and a 
half cups of water, makes the skin very fair and 
soft. In preparing it, the water should be left 
on the meal overnight, and the next morning 
strained off, or rather poured off, with the coarser 
part of the meal; the residue is then strained, 
and enough bay-rum added tg make it about as 
thick as cream. This perfectly innocent and in- 
expensive application will improve face, neck, and 
hands almost immediately. 

Cucumber cream is a well-known beautifier in 
France, and the juice of the cucumber in one form 
or other is generally acknowledged to be a valu- 
able aid to a fair complexion. The fresh vege- 
table pared, cut iffté small pieces, and the juice 
brought to the boiling-poiut, yields a very cool- 
ing and beneficial daily wash. When sufficiently 
cool, the liquid should be strained out and bottled 
for use. 

But, says some high authority, outward appli- 
cations are of little use to the complexion unless 
the laws of cleanliness and hygiene are strictly 
followed. A rapid cold bath daily, with plenty 
of friction, and afterward brisk walking, a thor- 
oughly ventilated sleeping-room, and a simple 
nutritious diet, are more conducive to beauty than 
all the recipes handed down through all the ages. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
RECOGNITION. 
“ FTER all, life is inexhaustible,” said Kath- 
erine. 

She was speaking to Rachel Trant, who had 
Jaid aside her work to speak with the good friend 
who had come, as she often did, to see how she 
was going on and to cheer her. 

“ Life is very cruel,” she returned. “ Neither 
sorrow nor repentance can alter its pitiless law.” 

“Still, there are compensations.” Katherine 
did not exactly think what she was saying; her 
mind was filled with the desire of knowing her in- 
terlocutor’s story 

“ Compensations !” echoed Rachel. “ Not for 
those who deserve to suffer, nor, indeed, often for 
the innocent. I don’t think we often find vice 
punished and virtue rewarded in history and 
lives—true stories, I mean—as we do in novels.” 

Katherine did not reply at once; she thought 
for a moment, and then, looking full into Rachel's 
eyes, said: “I wonder how you came to be a 
dress-maker? You have read a great deal for a 
girl who must have had her hands full all day. 
I am not asking this from idle curiosity, but from 
real interest.” 

“JT may well believe you. I should like to tell 
you much; but—” She paused and grew very 
white for a second, her lips trembling, anda trou- 
bled look coming into her eyes. “ T always loved 
reading,” she resumed; “it has been almost my 
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only pleasure, though I was apprenticed to a mil- 
liner and dress-maker when little more than six- 
teen. Then I went to work with another, a very 
great person in her way, and I like the work. 
Still I used to think I was a sort of lady; my 
poor mother certainly was,” 

“T am sure of it,” cried Katherine, impulsive- 
ly. “I quite feel that you are.” 

“Thank you,” said Rachel, in a very low voice, 
the color rising to her pale cheek. ‘ My mother 
was so sweet and pretty,” she continued, “ but so 
sad! J was an orphan at ten years old, and then 
a very stiff, severe-looking woman, the sister of 
my father, had charge of me. I was sent to a 
school, a kind of institution, not exactly a charity 
school, for I know something was paid for me. It 
was a very cold sort of place, but I was not un- 
happy there. I had playfellows—some kind, 
some spiteful. One of the governesses was very 
good to me, and used to give me books to read. 
Had she remained, things might have been very 
different ; but she left long before I did. The 
rare holidays when I was permitted to visit my 
father’s sister were terrible days to me. She 
could not bear to see me. I felt it. She seemed 
to think my very existence was an offence. I 
was ashamed of living in her presence. Of my 
father I have a very faint recollection. He died 
abroad, and I remember being on board ship for 
a long time with my mother. When I was six- 
teen my father’s sister sent for me, and told me 
that the money my mother left was nearly ex- 
hausted, and what remained ought to provide me 
with some trade or calling by which I could earn 
my own bread ; that she did not think I was clevy- 
er enough to be a governess, so she advised me 
to apprentice myself to a dress-maker. I had 
seen enough of teaching in the school, so I took 
her advice. At the same time she gave me some 
papers my mother had left for me. They fully 
explained why my existence was an offence—why 
I belonged to nobody. It was a bitter hour when 
I read my dear mother’s miserable story. I felt 
old from that day. Well, I thanked my father’s 
sister—mind you, she was not my aunt—for what 
she had done, and promised she should never 
more be troubled with me. I have kept my word.” 

Katherine, infinitely touched by the picture of 
sorrow and loneliness this brief story conjured 
up, took and pressed the thin quivering hand that 
played nervously witha thimble. Rachel glanced 
at her quickly, compressed her lips for an instant, 
and went on: 

“T will try and tell you all. You ought to 
know, As far as work went, I did very well. I 
loved to handle and drape beautiful stuffs—I en- 
joy color—and it pleased me to fit the pretty girls 
and fine ladies who came to our show-rooms. It 
was even a satisfaction to make the plain ones 
look better. I should have made friends more 
easily with my companions but for the knowledge 
of what I was, Even this I might have got over 
—I am not naturally morbid—but I could not 
share their chatter and jests, or care for their 
love affairs. They were not bad, poor things! 
but simply ordinary girls of a class to which it 
would have been perhaps better for me to belong. 
With my employers I did fairly well. They were 
sometimes just, sometimes very unjust; but when 
I was out of my time, and receiving a salary, I 
found I was a valued employée. Then it came into 
my mind that I should like to found a business 
—a great business. It seemed rather a ‘ vault- 
ing ambition’ for so humble a waif as myself. 
But I began to save even shillings and sixpences. 
I tried to kill my heart with these duller, lower 
aims, it ached so always for what it could not 
find. I began to think I was growing so useful 
to madame that she might make me a partner; 
for even in millinery mental training is of use.” 
She stopped, and clasping her hands, she rested 
them on her knee for a few moments of silence, 
while her brow contracted as if with pain. “It 
is dreadfully hard to go on!” she exclaimed at 
length, and her voice sounded as if her mouth 
were parched, 

“Then do not mind now; some other time,” 
said Katherine, softly. 

“No,” cried Rachel, with almost fierce energy ; 
“T must finish, I cannot leave you ignorant of 
my true story, She paused again, and then went 
on quickly, in a low tone: “I don’t think I was 
exactly popular—certainly not with the men em- 
ployed in the same house. I was thought cold 
and hard, and to me they were all utterly unin- 
teresting. One or two of the girls I liked, and 
they were fond of me.” Another pause. Then 
she pushed on again: “One evening I went out 
with another girl and her brother—at least she 
said lhe was her brother—to see the illuminations 
for the Queen’s birthday. In Pall Mall we got 
into a crowd caused by a quarrel between two 
drunken men. I was separated from my com- 
panions, and one of the crowd, also tipsy, reeled 
against me. I should have been knocked down 
but for a gentleman who caught me; he had just 
come down the steps from one of the clubs. I 
thanked him. He kindly helped me to find my 
companions. He came on with us almost to the 
door of Madame Céline’s house. He talked frank- 
ly and pleasa:.:ly. Two days after I was going to 
the City on madame’s business. He metme. He 
said he had watched for me. There! I cannot 
go into details. We met repeatedly. For the 
first time in my life I was sought, and, as I be- 
lieved, warmly loved. I knew the unspeakable 
gulf that opened for me, but I loved him. At 
Jast there was light and color in my poverty- 
stricken existence.” She stopped, and a glow 
came into her sad eyes. “I was bewildered, dis- 
tracted, between the passion of my heart and the 
resistance of my reason. I ceased to be the effi 
cient assistant I had been. I was rebuked, and 
looked upon coldly. Six months after I had met 
him first, I gave madame warning. I said I was 
going into the country. So I was, but not alone. 
No one asked me any questions: no one had a 
right. I belonged to no one, was responsible to 
no one, could wound no one. I was quite alone, 





and, oh, so hungry for a little love and joy!” 
She paused, and then resumed rapidly, “I was 
that man’s unwedded wife for nearly two years.” 
She rested her arm on the table, and hid her 
face with her hand. 

Katherine listened with unspeakable emotion. 
The eloquent blood flushed cheek and throat with 
a keen sense of shame. She had read and heard 
of such painful stories, but to be face to face with 
a creature who had crossed the Rubicon, overpass- 
ed the great gulf which separates the sheep from 
the goats, was something so unexpected, so ter- 
rible, that she could not restrain a passionate 
burst of tears. “Ah,” she murmured at last, 
“you were cruelly deceived, no doubt. You are 
too hard upon yourself. You—” 

“No, Miss Liddell; I am trying to tell you the 
whole truth. The man I loved never deceived 
me—never held out any hope that we could marry. 
He was not rich; there were impediments—what, 
I never knew. But I thought such love as he 
professed, and at the time felt for me, would last ; 
and so long as he was mine, I wanted nothing 
more. Have you patience to hear more, or have 
I fallen too low to retain your interest ?” 

“Ah, no! tell me everything.” 

“T was very happy—oh, intensely happy for a 
while. Then a tiny cloud of indifference, thin 
and shifting like morning mist, rose between us. 
It darkened and lowered. He was a hasty, mas- 
terful man, but he was never rough tome. Grad- 
ually I came to see that time had changed me 
from a joy to a burden. How was it I lived? 
How was it I shut my eyes and hoped? At last 
he told me he was obliged to go abroad, but that 
he could not take me with him; and then pro- 
posed to establish me in some such undertaking 
as my late employer’s. When he said that, I knew 
all was over; that nothing I could do or say 
would avail; that I*had been but a toy; that he 
could not conceive what my nature was, nor the 
agony of shame, the torture of rejected love, he 
was inflicting. I contrived to keep silent and 
composed. I knew I had no right to complain: 
I had risked all and lost. I managed to say we 
might arrange things later, and he praised me 
for being a sensible, capital girl. I had seen this 
coming, or I don’t suppose I could have so con- 
trolled myself. But I could not accept his terms, 
I had a little money and some jewels; I thought 
I might take these. So I wrote a few lines, say- 
ing that I needed nothing, that he should hear of 
me no more, and I went away out into the dark. 
If I could only have died then! I was too great 
a coward to put an end to my life. Why do I 
try to speak of what cannot be put into words ? 
Despair is a grim thing, and all life had turned 
to dust and ashes for me. I could not even love 
him, though I pined for the creature I had loved, 
who once understood me, but from whose heart 
and mind I had vanished when time dulled his 
first impression, and to whom I became even as 
other women were. But as I could not die, I 
was obliged to work, and there was but one way. 
I dreaded to be found starving and unable to 
give an account of myself, so I applied to one of 
those large general shops where they neither give 
nor expect references. There I staid for some 
months, so silent, so steeled against everything, 
that no one cared to speak to me. I dare not 
even think of that time. I do not understand 
how I managed to do anything. At last I grew 
dazed, made blunders, and was dismissed. I wan- 
dered here. I failed to find employment, and felt 
I could do no more. Still death would not come. 
I think my mind was giving way when you came. 
Now am I worth helping, now that you know 
all?” 

“Yes. I will do my best for you. Suffering 
such as yours must be expiation enough,” cried 
Katherine, her eyes still wet. ‘‘ Put the past be- 
hind you, and hope for the better days which 
will come if you strive for them. But, oh! tell 
me, did he never try to find you ?” 

‘Yes, Isawadvertisements in the paper which 
were meant for me; but after a while they ceased, 
and no doubt I was forgotten. I reaped what I 
had sown. Few men, I imagine, can understand 
that there are hearts as true, as strong, as tena- 
cious, among women such as I am as among the 
irreproachable, the really good. I have no real 
right to complain; only it is so hard to live on 
without hope or—” She stopped abruptly. 

“Hope will come,” said Katherine, gently; 
“and time will restore your self-respect. Ishould 
be so glad to see you build up a new and better 
life on the ruins of the past! I am sure there is 
independence and repose before you, if you will 
but fold down this terrible page of your life and 
never open it again.” 

“ And can you endure to touch me--to be to 
me as you have been?” asked Rachel, her voice 
broken and trembling. 

Katherine’s answer was to stretch out her 
hand and take that of her protégée, which she 
held tenderly. “Let us never speak of this 
again,” she said. “Bury your dead out of sight. 
All you have told me is sacred ; none shall ever 
know anything from me. Let us begin anew. I 
am certain you are good and true; and how can 
one who has never known temptation judge you ?” 

Rachel bent her head to kiss the fair firm 
hand which held hers; then she wept silently, 
quietly, and said, softly, in an altered voice, “1 
will do whatever you bid me ; and while you are 
so wonderfully good to me I will not despair.” 

There was an expressive silence of a few mo- 
ments. Then Katherine began to draw on her 
gloves, and trying to steady her voice and speak 
in her ordinary tone, said: 

“Mr, Payne is going to make you known to a 
lady who may be of great use to you in obtaining 
customers. I have not met her myself, but should 
you receive a note from Mrs. Needham, pray go to 
her at onee. There is no reason why you should 
not make a great business yet. I should be quite 
proud of it. Now I must leave you. Promise me 
to resist unhappy thoughts, Try to regain strength 
both mental and physical. Should you see Mrs. 
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Needham before I come again, pray ask quite two- 
thirds more for making a dress than I paid, for 
both your work and your fit are excellent.” 

With these practical words Katherine rose to 
depart. Rachel followed her to the door, and 
timidly took her hand. “Do you understand,” 
she said, “all you have done for me? You have 
given me back my human heart, instead of the 
iron vise that was pressing my soul to death. I 
will live to be worthy of you, of your infinite 
pity.” 

Katherine had hardly recovered composure 
when she reached home. The sad and shameful 
story to which she had listened had not arrested 
the flow of her sympathy to Rachel. There was 
something striking in the strength that enabled 
her to tell such a tale with stern justice toward 
herself, without any whining self-exculpation. 
What a long agony she must have endured! 
Katherine’s tears were ready to flow afresh at 
the picture her warm imagination conjured up. 
Weak and guilty as Rachel was to vield to such 
a temptation, what was her wrong-doing to that 
of the man who, knowing what would be the end 
thereof, tempted her ? 





Castleford was an ordinary comfortable coun- 
try house, standing in not very extensive grounds. 
The scenery immediately around it was flat and 
uninteresting, but a few miles to the south it be- 
came undulating, and broken with pretty wooded 
hollows, but north of it was a rich level district, 
and as a hunting country second only to Leicester- 
shire, 

Colonel Ormonde was a keen sportsman, and 
when he had reached his present grade had glad- 
ly taken up his abode in the old plaee, which had 
been let at a high rent during his term of mili- 
tary service. Castleford was an old place, though 
the house was comparatively new. It had been 
bought by Ormonde’s grandfather, a rich manu- 
facturer, who had built the house and made many 
improvements, and his representative of the third 
generation was considered quite one of the coun- 
try gentry. 

Colonel Ormonde was fairly popular. He was 
not obtrusively hard about money matters, but 
he never neglected his own interests. Then he 
appreciated a good glass of wine, and above all 
he rode straight. Mrs. Ormonde was adored by 
the men and liked by the women of Clayshire 
society, Colonel Ormonde being considered a lucky 
man to have picked up a charming woman whose 
children were provided for. 

That fortunate individual was sitting at break- 
fast ¢éte-d-téte with his wife one dull foggy morn- 
ing about a month after Katherine Liddell had 
returned to England. “ Another cup, please,” he 
said, handing his in. Mrs. Ormonde was deep in 
her letters. “ What an infernal nuisance it is!” 
he continued, looking out of the window nearest 
him. “The off days are always soft and the 
‘meet’ days hard and frosty. The scent would 
be breast-high to-day.” Mrs. Ormonde made no 
reply. ‘ Your correspondence seems uncommon- 
ly interesting!” he exclaimed, surprised at her si- 
lence. 

“Tt is indeed,” she cried, looking up with a 
joyful and exultant expression of countenance. 
“Katherine writes that sle has signed a deed 
settling twenty thousand on Cis and Charlie, the 
income of which is to be paid to me until they 
attain the age of twenty-one, for their mainten- 
ance, education, and so forth; after which any 
sum necessary for their establishment in life can 
be raised or taken from their capital, the whole 
coming into their own hands at the age of twen 
ty-five. Dear me! I hope they will make me a 
handsome allowance when they are twenty-five. 
I really think Katherine might have remembered 
me.” She handed the letter to her husband. 

“Well, little woman, you have your innings 
now, and you must save a pot of money,” he re- 
turned, in high glee. “ What a trump that girl 
is! and, by Jove! what lucky little beggars your 
boys are! I can tell you I was desperately un- 
easy for fear she might marry some fellow be- 
fore she fulfilled her promise to you. Then you 
might have whistled for any provision for your 
boys; no man would agree to give up such a 
slice of his wife’s fortune as this. I know I 
would not. Women never have any real sense 
of the value of money; they are either stingy or 
extravagant. Iam deuced glad I haven’t to pay 
all your milliner’s bills, my dear. I am exceed- 
ingly glad Katherine has been so generous, but 
I'll be hanged if it is the act of a sensible wo 
man.” 

“Never mind; there is quite a load off my 
heart. I think I'll have a new habit from Wool- 
merhausen now.” 

“Why, I gave you one only two years ago.” 

“Two years ago! Why, that is an age. And 
you need not pay for this one.” 

“T see she says she will pay us a visit if con- 
venient. Of course it is convenient. Ill run up 
to town on Sunday, and escort her down next 
day. The meet is for Tuesday. And mind you 
make things pleasant and comfortable for her, 
Ada. She would be an important addition to 
our family. A handsome, spirited girl with a 
good fortune to dispose of would be a feather in 
one’s cap, I can tell you.” 

“You'll find her awfully fallen off, Ormonde, 
and her spirits seem quite gone. Still I shall be 
very glad to have her here. But I do not see 
why you should go to fetch her. You know Lady 
Alice Mordaunt is coming on Saturday.” : 

“What does that matter? I shall only be 
away one evening; and between you and me, 
though Lady Alice is everything that is nice and 
correct, she is enough to put the liveliest fellow 
on earth to sleep in half an hour.” 

“How strange men are!” exclaimed Mrs. Or- 
monde, gathering up her letters and putting them 
into the pocket of her dainty lace and muslin 
apron. ‘“ Nice, gentle, good women never attract 
you; you only care for bold—” 

“Vivacious, coquettish, attractive little widows, 
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like one I once knew,” said the Colonel, laughing, 
as he carefully wiped his gray mustache. 

“You are really too absurd!” she exclaimed, 
sharply. ‘‘ Do you mean to say I was ever bold ?” 

“No; I only mean to say you are an angel, 
and a deuced lucky angel in every sense into the 
bargain! Now have you any commissions? I 
am going to Monckton this morning, and I faney 
the dog-cart will be at the door, Where's the 
boy? Ill take him and nurse down to the gate 
with me if they’ll wrap up. The little fellow is 
so fond of a drive,” 

“ My dear Duke !—such a morning as this ! 
you think I would let the precious child out ?” 

“Nonsense! Do not make a molly-coddle of 
him. Send for him 
anyway. Lhaven’t seen him this morning. And 
be sure you write a proper letter to Katherine 
Liddell ; you had better let me see it before it 
goes.” 

“Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind. Do 
you think I never wrote a letter in my life before 
I knew you?” 

“Oh, go your own way,” retorted the Colonel, 
beating a retreat to save a total rout. 

In due course Katherine received an effusive 
letter of thanks, and a pressing invitation to 
come down to Castleford on the following Mon- 
day, and saying that as the hunting season was 
almost over, they would be very quiet till after 
Easter, when Mrs. Ormonde was going to town 
for a couple of months, ending with an assurance 
that the dear boys were dying to see her, and that 
Colonel Ormonde was going to London for the 
express purpose of escorting her on her journey. 

“It is certainly not necessary,” observed Kath- 
erine, with a smile, “ considering how accustomed 
I am to take care of myself. Still it is kindly 
meant, and I shall accept the offer.” This to 
Miss Payne, as they rose from luncheon, where 
Katherine had told her the contents of her letter, 

“Ahem! No doubt they are anxious to show 
you every attention. Would you like to take 
Turner with you? I could spare her very well.” 
Turner was the maid expressly engaged to wait 
upon Miss Liddell. 

“Oh no, thank you, I want so little waiting on. 
Lady Alice Mordaunt will be with Mrs. Ormonde, 
and will be sure to have a maid, so another might 
be inconvenient.” 

““My dear Miss Liddell, if you will excuse me 
for thrusting advice upon you, I would say that 
‘considering’ people is the very best way to pre 
vent their showing you consideration.” 

“Do you really think so? Well, it is really 
no great matter.” 

“Then you shall not want Turner? Then I 
shall give her a holiday. Her mother or her bro- 
ther is ill, and she wants to go home, 
It must cost them 
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He is as strong as a horse. 
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Servants’ 
relations always seem to be ill, 
a good deal.” 

‘No doubt. Will you come out with me? I 
have some shopping to do, and your advice is al- 
ways valuable.” 

“IT shall be very pleased, and I will say I shall 
miss you when you leave—miss you very much.” 

“ Thank you,” said Katherine, gently. “I be- 
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lieve you will, as you say so.’ 

Without fully believing Ada’s rather exaggera- 
ted expressions of gratitude and affection, Kath- 
erine was soothed and pleased by them. She was 
so truthful herself that she was disposed to trust 
others, and the hearty welcome offered her took 
off from the sense of loneliness which had long 
oppressed her, Hers was too healthy a nature 
to encourage morbid grie f. To the last day of 
her life she remembered her mother with tender, 
loving regret; but the consolation of knowing 
that her later days had been so happy, that she 
had passed away so peacefully, did much toward 
healing the wounds which were still bleeding. 

On the appointed Monday Colonel Ormonde 
made his appearance in the early afternoon, and 
found Katherine quite ready to start. He was 
stouter, louder, bluffer, than ever. When Miss 
Payne was introduced to him he honored her with 
an almost imperceptible bow and a very percep- 
tible Turning at once to Katherine, he 
exclaimed : 

“What! in complete marching order already ? 
I protest I never knew a woman punctual before. 
Sut I always saw you were a sensible girl. No 
nonsense about you. Why, my wife told me you 
were looking ill. I don’t see it. At any rate 
Castleford air will soon bring back your roses.” 

“T am feeling and looking better than when I 
came over, and Miss Payne has taken such good 
care of me,” said Katherine, who did not like to 
see the lady of the house so completely over- 
looked. 

“Ah! that’s well. You know you are too pre- 
cious a piece of goods to be tampered with. I 
believe Bertie Payne is a nephew of vours,” he 
added, addressing Miss Payne—‘‘a young fellow 
who was in my regiment three or four years ago, 
the Twenty-first Dragoon Guards ?” 


stare, 


“He is my brother,” returned Miss Payne, 
stiffly. 
“Ah! Hope he is all right. Have scarcely 


seen him since he has gone, not to the dogs, but 
to the saints, which is much the same thing. 
Ifa! ha! ha!” 

‘*Indeed it is not, Colonel Ormonde!” cried 
Katherine. “If every one was as good as Mr. 
Payne, the world would be a different and a bet- 
ter place.” 

“Hey! Have you constituted yourself his 
champion? Lucky dog! Come, my dear girl, 
we must be going. Are you well wrapped up ? 
It is deuced cold, and we have nearly three miles 
to drive from the station.” 

He himself looked liked a mountain in a huge 
fur-lined coat. 

“Good-by, then, dear Miss Payne. I suppose I 
shall not see you again for a fortnight or three 
weeks.” 

“ By George! we sha’n’t let you off with so 
short a visit as that! Say three years. Come, 
march; we haven’t too much time.” Throwing 
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a brief “‘ good-morning” at the “old maid” of un- 
certain position, the Colonel walked heavily down- 
stairs in the wake of his admired young guest. 

Monckton was scarcely four hours from Lon- 
don, but when the drive to Castleford was accom- 
plished there was not too much time left to dress 
for dinner, 

Mrs. Ormonde was awaiting Katherine in the 
hall, which was bright with lamps and fire-light ; 
behind her were her two boys. 

When Katherine had been duly welcomed, Mrs. 
Ormonde stood aside, and the children hesitated 
a moment, Cecil was so much grown, Katherine 
hardly knew him. He came forward with his nat- 
ural assurance, and said, confidently : “ How d’ye 
do, auntie? You have been a long time coming.” 

Charlie was more like what he had been, and 
less grown. He hesitated a moment, then darted 
to Katherine, and throwing his arms round her 
neck, clung to her lovingly. She was infinitely 
touched and delighted. How vividly the past 
came back to her !—the little dusty house at Bays- 
water, the homely establishment kept afloat by 
her dear mother’s industry, the small study, and 
the dear weary face associated with it. How 
ardently she held the child to her heart! How 
thankfully she recognized that here was some- 
thing to cherish and to live for!” 

“They may come with me to my room ?” she 
said to her hostess. 

“Oh, certainly !—only if you begin that sort of 
thing you will never be able to get rid of them.” 

“T will risk it,” Said Katherine, as she followed 
Mrs. Ormonde upstairs to a very comfortable 
room, where a cheerful fire blazed on the hearth. 

“Tam afraid you find it rather small, but I was 
obliged to give the best bedroom to Lady Alice— 
noblesse oblige, you know. I am sure you will like 
her, she is so gentle; I think her father was very 





glad to let her come, as slie can see more of her 
Siancé, They are not to be married till the au- 
tumn,so— Oh dear! there is the second bell. Cis, 
run away and tell Madeline to come and help | 
your auntie to dress; and you too, Charlie; you 
had better go too.” 

“He may stay and help me to unpack.” 





“Why did you not bring your maid, dear? It 
is just like you to leave her behind; but we 
could have put her up; and you will miss her 
dreadfully.” 

“I do not think either of us has been so 
customed to the attentions of a maid as not to be 
able to do without returned Katherine, 
smiling, 

“You know J always had a maid in India,” 
said Mrs. Ormonde, with an air of superiority. 
“Don’t be long over your toilette; Ormonde’s 
cardinal virtue is punctuality.” 

In spite of the hinderance of her nephew’s help, 
Katherine managed to reach the drawing-room 
before Lady Alice or the master of the house. 
Mrs. Ormonde was talking to an elderly gentle- 
man in clerical attire beside the fireplace, and at 
some distance a tall, dignified-looking man was 
reading a newspaper. Mrs. Ormonde was most 
becomingly dressed in black satin, richly trimmed 
with lace and jet—a brilliant contrast to Kather- 
ine, in thick dull silk and ecrape, her snowy neck 
all the more softly white for its dark 
setting: the only relief to her general blackness 
was the glinting light on her glossy, wavy, chest- 
nut brown hair. 

“You have been very quick, dear,” said the 
hostess. ‘I am going to send you in to dinner,” 
she added, in a low tone, “ with Mr. Errington, 
our neighbor. He is the head of the great house 
of Errington in Caleutta, and the fiancé of Lady 
Alice; but Colonel Ormonde must take her in. 
Mr. Errington !” raising her voice. The gentleman 
thus summoned laid down his paper and came 
forward. “Let me introduce you to my sister, 
Miss Liddell.” Mr. Errington bowed, rather a 
stately bow, as he gazed with surprised interest 
at the large soft eyes suddenly raised to his, then 
quickly averted, the swift blush which swept 
over the speaking face turned toward him, the 
indescribable shrinking of the graceful figure, as 
if this stranger dreaded and would fain avoid 
him. It was but for a moment; then she was her- 
self again, and the door opening to admit Lady 
Alice, Errington hastened to greet her with chiv- 
alrous respect, and remained beside her chair un- 
til Colonel Ormonde entered with the butler, who 
announced that dinner was ready. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ORCHIDS—THE ROYALTY OF 
PLANTS. 

MP\HE name orchid is an oceult term to many 

plant lovers, recalling the tropic forests rath- 
er than our own woods and swamps, while the 
name of “air-plant,” applied indiscriminately to 
the entire family, gives rise to many misconcep- 
tions, Botanically an orchid is an herb, distin- 
guished by very irregular flowers—perianths of 
six divisions in two sets, three sepals and three 
petals. One of the inner set, or sepals, always 
differs from the others in shape and color, and 
this is called the labellum, or lip. The flowers 
are always singular in shape, often very showy, 
and are usually arranged for fertilization by in- 
sects; very few are capable of self-fertilization. 
One of their extraordinary peculiarities is the 
frequent resemblance in form to birds or insects. 
Nature repeats herself in the orchid bloom, and 

“Mocks the exploring fly, or bee’s aerial form.” 

This is most beautifully expressed in the butter- 
tly orchid (Oncidinun papilio), a native of Trinidad. 
There are the long antennze, three in number; 
small head, with the similitude of a coiled-up 
proboscis, and broad wavy wings. The color is 
bright yellow, striped with transverse bands of 
ige red and cinnamon. The flower is lightly 
poised on a long stem, increasing the resemblance 
toabutterfly. This plant is an epiphyte, growing 








upon trees, and apparently drawing its nourish- 


ment from the air. Epiphytal orchids are properly 
‘known as “air-plants,” but many of the family are 
terrestrial in growth, and to them this term does 
not apply. It is noticeable that while our native 
flora is comparatively rich in orchids, they nearly 
all belong to the terrestrial class, our epiphytes 
being limited to a few varieties in the far South. 

Perhaps the commonest native orchid is the 
fringed orchis, found in wet meadows from New 
England to Michigan. In June it throws up a 
spike of rosy purple flowers, insect-like in form ; 
the deeply fringed sepals and petals resemble 
wings, while two diverging anther cells suggest 
the staring eyes of a moth or butterfly. The 
orchis appears in English literature as “ long pur- 
ples,” or “ dead-men’s-fingers.”” Ophelia wove her 
fantastic garlands of “ crow-flowers, nettles, dai- 
sies, and long-purples.” 

One of the largest orchid families, the Cypri- 
pediums, finds its representatives scattered all 
through both tropic and temperate zones, The 
botanists, who are very fond of classie deities, 
called it Venus’s-slipper; in some parts of Eu- 
rope it is the Virgin’s-sabot; here it becomes the 
The lip, usually the most mark 
ed feature in an orchid bloom, forms in this flower 
an inflated sae strikingly like the corpulent slip 
pers wherein King Hal encased his gouty feet 
At the top the dorsal sepal stands stiffly over the 
slipper, somewhat like the sounding-board above 
a pulpit. In most varieties there are slender 
drooping petals on either side of the lip, which 
assume a most exaggerated form in some cases, 

The most striking example one may cite is Cup 
ripedi umcaudatum, a native of Peru. On either 
side of the reddish brown lip hangs a slender rib- 
bon-like petal, which when fully developed reach 
es the length of thirty inches. When in flower, 
a large plant suggests a botanical jelly-fish with 
its many tentacles. 

Just now Cypripediums are the special fad of 
orchid collectors ; an insignificant and often truly 


mocecasin-flower, 


hideous specimen, known to be unique, secures 
an extravagant price. Think of a tiny monstros 
ity, no bigger than a bunch of soup herbs, selling 
at auction for one hundred and fifty guineas !—to 
an American, too. But Americans are enthusi 
astic collectors, and several of the rarest spec i- 
mens known have found their home on this side 
of the Atlantie. 

It is hard to give any one family pre-eminence 
for beauty, for in every genus one may find some 
thing to admire. The Cattleya tribe hold a dis- 
tinguished position among orchids. The flowers 
are always showy, shading from Tyrian purple to 
Quaker-like mauve, golden yellow, or pearly white, 
with a crystalline, translucent texture comparable 
to nothing else in this world. Some beautiful gold 
en varieties have been introduced of later years 

Linneus knelt down in prayer and thanks 
ing when he first beheld the golden gorse in 
the pious botanist would have felt all 
words inadequate had he lived to. see the won- 
derful white Cattleya gigas. Ordinarily this flow- 
er has sepals and petals of pale rose, the lip very 
broad, deep purple shading to violet, with a large 
yellow eye-like blotch on each side of the throat. 
Last vear some well-known importers were amazed 
to discover among their plants a pure white form, 
To see this 


bloom : 


the only color being the yellow eyes. 
plant, bearing seven flowers, each about five inch- 
, reproducing the texture as well as the 
purity of snow, was enough to arouse the most 
hardened botanist to sheer unscientific admiration. 
This plant was sold to an amateur for one thou- 
sand dollars, being the second highest price ever 
paid for an- orchid in America. It may be re 

marked that any unusual variation in color, when 
unique, will make a common variety a valuable 
rarity, if a good specimen, just as a perfect yellow 
diamond holds a value of its own. 

Two of the Cattleyas most often seen are C. 
triane and C. mossie ; the former blooms in the 
winter, the latter in the summer. Natives of 
New Granada and La Guayra, both vary greatly 
in color, melting from mauve to rosy lilac and 
pale purple, and there are also many w hite forms. 
The lip is very large and showy, usually purple, 
with a bloora like a peach. In the Cattleyas the 
ternary character of the flower—its parts ar- 
ranged in sets of three, whorled—is especially 
marked. 

One may notice that the lip is usually at the 
lower side of the flower. In a few cases, how- 
ever, one might imagine that a final twist had 
been omitted, and the lip appears upside down 
on the upper part of the flower. This may be 
noted in our native calopogon, or “ grass-pink.” 

A very pretty Mexican tree-growing Cattleya is 

familiarly called the “tulip orchid.” The color is 
bright golden yellow, the shape really suggestive 
of a tulip upside down, for the flower hangs down 
from the branch on which it grows. This flower 
has a refreshing odor, just like a freshly grated 
lemon. The most gorgeous member of the Cat- 
tleya family is from Costa Rica. It has large 
flowers of golden yellow, veined with crimson and 
purple. When seen in bloom side by side with 
the white C. gigas, the contrasted beauty is be- 
yond all words. 
” In talking of Cattleyas one must not ignore 
their Mexican cousins the Lalias, which strongly 
resemble the former in shape and coloring. They 
have beautiful names, too. What could be pret- 
tier than Lelia bella ? | 


es across 


And the flower itself, a 
cross between Lelia and Cattleya, is indeed lovely, 
with its soft lilac and warm purple. Most of the 
Lelias are epiphytes, growing at a considerable 
altitude on the Mexican hill-sides. 

There is always a queen rose among the rose 
bu is. There is one queen of queens in the or 
chid royalty, and this pre-eminent rank must be 
This has been vul 





given to Vanda sanderiana. 
garly called the three-thousand dolla 
cause this large price was paid by a lady in New 
York for the first specimen. This glorious plant 
comes from the Philippine Islands; its leathery 
leaves are produced in two flat opposite rows. 
The flower spike pushes out of the axils of the 


orchid, be- 








» flowers themselves 





leaves as from a sheath. 


are inches ac 





petals and 1 pink stained with 


vellow: the all, purplish red This dry-as 
dust deseription gives no idea of the surpassing 
beauty of the great Vanda; no words can do it 


justice 
The Vandas are mostly natives of tropical India 
and the Malay Archipelago; among them is the 


hid 
which produces large spikes of pale Dresden blue 
flowers 
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wings is very striking; even the tiny beak is 

‘ve. Another bird-like orchid bears the terrific 
name of Oncidinm ornith j abun 
dant rosy lilac flowers reall littl 
birds Anothe Mexican ellow 
flowers banded with ehe baby 
orchid, and one 8 SUpPpose red 
infant in the heart of the es 
blance is not very striking 
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CHAPTER III 
SEVERED. 


figs was a sharp frost that night, and next 

morning showed a hard, clear, steel blue sky, 
with brilliant sunshine lighting up the snow-bound 
world, so that the birds took to chirping blithely 
among the leafless trees, It was altogether a 
cheerful morning, the very morning for a brisk, 
invigorating walk; and as Sydney Durham took 
his accustomed way to the loch, he made sure 
that the young lady left all by herself in the inn 
would come abroad during the day, and that he 
would be able to make out her figure in the wide 
white landseape. As for her promise to make 
her appearance at the big rock at lunch-time, she 
was virtually absolved from that by the depart- 
ure of her father. Friendly as her disposition 
seemed to be, he could hardly expect her to keep 
that appointment. So, when he got down to the 
boat, he set to work to get his lines in order with- 
out much hope of any pleasant companionship 
when the mid-day halt should be called. 

But fortune had something else in store for 
him this morning. He had just got out the lines, 
and was settling down to a placid contemplation 
of the snow-clad hills and the blue loch, when a 
sudden vibration of the rod and a loud scream of 
the reel startled him into attention. He snatched 
at the one rod with his right hand, and with his 
left took up the other and passed it on to Duncan, 
so that he might reel up and have the way clear. 
But the transference had not been completed 
when away went the line of the second rod with 
an alarming shriek; and instantly the truth was 
flashed upon him that he had got a salmon on 
each of the lines. To say that there was joy in 
this discovery would be absolutely the reverse of 
the fact; there was bewilderment, agony, terror 

anvthing but joy. 

“ Pull, Peter!” he yelled. “Pull into the shore ! 
Look alive, man. Here, Duncan, you take this 
rod and jump out as soon as you can, and get 
away from me as far as you can. My goodness, 
I hope they won't cross the lines !” 

Peter was pulling as if he would break his 
back; and as they fortunately happened to be 
opposite a little bay in which there was no ice, a 
few seconds sufficed to get the boat ashore; in- 
stantly Duncan jumped into the water, rod in 
hand, and ran away along the bank ; then he sud- 
denly stood stock-still, staring in amazement and 
despair. The terrible discovery had been made 
by Sydney at the same moment—the fish had 
crossed the lines, and were tugging at each oth- 
er: what mortal traces could bear this fearful 
strain ? 

The situation was appalling. Had Duncan been 
able to get the one rod taken away along the 
bank befere the lines had crossed, the matter 
would have been simple enough; for each fish 
could bave been played separately and in safety, 
theone from the boat, the other from the bank; 
but, now that the dines had crossed, the two 
salmon were hauling at each other, while neither 
Sydney nor Dunean dared put the least pressure 
on them, for in that case they would only be in- 
creasing this already most perilous strain, But 
what was to bedone? A more hopeless predica- 
ment could not be imagined; indeed, if it had not 
been agonizing to the chief actor in the scene, it 
would have been ludicrous enough. There were 
the two salmon almost on the surface of the wa- 
ter, and in their struggles to get away from this 
entanglement they rolled over each other like a 
couple of pigs; in the boat was Sydney, holding 
a rod in his hand, and looking on, at once dis- 
tracted and helpless ; on the shore was Duncan, 
also holding a rod, and quite as helpless as his 
master, Only one thing was absolutely certain: 
this tugging of the two salmon against each other 
could not last many seconds longer; the strong- 
est tackle must give before such violent usage. 

“Well, I must chance it, Peter,” Sydney said; 
and therewith he sprang out of the boat and on 
to the bank. “Bring the gaff—if I can’t land 
them both upon the shore, they'll be off directly.” 

He called on Duncan to come nearer; and this 
the gillie did, reeling in as he came, and keeping 
almost a slack line, for the two fish, hopelessly 
intermixed, were practically being played by the 
one rod. Being played ?—they were being land- 
ed! Sydney kept stepping back and back on 
the snow, with a deliberate and steady strain, 
risking everything on the strength of the gut. 
How and why neither of the lines cut the other, 
he could not understand; but still they held as 
he towed the two salmon into the shallows by 
main force. And then followed a bit of quick 
and lively action on the part of Peter. He sprang 
into the water, gaff in hand; with a sudden 
swoop he got hold of the one fish and dragged 
him ashore, lines and all, and shook him off, then 
he jumped into the water again before the other 
fish floundering there could do any mischief, and 
him also he bore to bank on his victorious clip. 
It was a wild and most unscientific scrimmage ; 
no one could tell exactly how it all occurred ; but 
here, lying on the snow, were the two resplendent 
creatures — silvery, pale blue, and purple —and 
neither the one nor the other of the traces had 
even been frayed! 

“ Well, that is a stroke of luck, Peter!’ Sydney 
exclaimed, with considerable fervor. “I've had 
two salmon on once before, but never with cross- 
ed lines. Ill send a testimonial to that tackle- 
maker, as sure as I’m alive; and he can print it 
in the Fishing Gazette if he likes.” 

Well, now, Fortune seemed to think she had 
shown him sufficient favor for one morning; for 
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all the forenoon he industriously explored those 
winding bays, to no purpose. Then he went 
ashore for lanch. But nowhere in the white, si- 
lent landscape could he see any solitary figure 
approaching; of course not; she would expect 
him to understand that her promise had been 
cancelled. And what of the sketch without the 
group of figures at the big rock ? ‘ He began to 
think he could make something out of such a day 
as this—a hard, clear, metallic sky; bold white 
clouds that were mirrored in a dull silver gray 
fashion on the ice; the blue, ruffled water; the 
snow of the moorlands quite of a warm hue in 
the sun; the colder tone of the far slopes of Ben- 
Loyal and Ben-Hee and Ben-Hope. He would 
have two boats at the point, however ; and a larger 
group of gillies; but these were minor details; 
he seemed to be getting hold of a subject as he 
sat and smoked and stared. 

The afternoon brought that difficult dinner 
question to the front again; and he began to ask 
himself, with an innumerable variety of doubts 
and hesitations and surmises, whether it was 
quite such an impossibility that Miss Anne should 
honor him with her company at the modest ban- 
quet which Mrs. Murray would send in. Surely 
a young lady could with perfect propriety enter 
the public room of an inn and take her dinner 
there, no matter what the number of the other 
guests? Supposing that he and she dined in 
separate rooms, would not each know the ar- 
rangement to be the result of an absurd conven- 
tionalism, and would not each know that the 
other knew, and was thinking of it? What hap- 
piness it would be to find Miss Anne his sole 
companion at the dinner-table! For there would 
be no interruption to their talk ; he would try to 
entertain her as best he could; and he would 
lead her on to speak of all her own experiences 
and opinions and plans, which were of the great- 
est and deepest interest to him. Surely their 
dining separately would only be a stupid formal- 
ism ? 

At the same time he had an uneasy conscious- 
ness that that room was not entirely a public 
room; and that a young lady could hardly be 
expected to come and dine in the private room of 
a comparative stranger, sola cum sold. When her 
father was there, they had taken their other 
meals in their own room. Indeed, Sydney sur- 
mised that Mr. Murray, the landlord, had simply 
assumed that three people, finding themselves 
thrown together in so remote a place, would natu- 
rally prefer to dine together ; while no doubt Mrs. 
Murray had chosen his,*Sydney’s, room because 
it was nearer the kitchen. And here at last he 
began to see daylight. Would not the solution 
of this dark diplomatic difficulty finally rest with 
Mrs. Murray ? If she thought Miss Hague might 
find it embarrassing to go into the quasi public 
room for dinner, would not she tell the fair-haired 
Nelly that the young lady would dine in her own 
room? So that not on Miss Anne would lie the 
onus of refusal. She would not have to appear 
unfriendly. Both she and he would simply bow 
to the dictates of the worthy Mrs. Murray. 

Nevertheless, when he got home to the inn that 
evening, and when he had thawed himself before 
the comfortable fire he found in his bedroom, 
and changed his attire, it was with a considerable 
curiosity, perhaps with a little trepidation, that he 
went down-stairs. The first swift glance at the 
table put an end toall his doubts, hopes, or fears, 
He was to dine alone. Miss Hague was remain- 
ing in her own room. It would be hard to say 
whether disappointment or some little feeling of 
relief was uppermost in his mind; at all events 
it was not his business to protest; Mrs. Murray 
had settled that difficult question, and he was 
content. 

Yet as he sat at his solitary meal and thought 
of the poor lone prisoner in the other room, his 
heart was melted with pity; and he thought she 
could not be offended if he sent her a little mes- 
sage. So, when dinner was over, he said to the 
tall and fair-haired Highland lass who waited on 
him: 

“Look here, Nelly, I wish you would take my 
compliments to Miss Hague, and say I caught 
two salmon this morning, and that I hope she 
will accept one of them to send to one of her 
friends. If she gives me the name and address 
I will write the label, and see the fish sent off.” 

Nelly went away, and speedily returned. 

“Miss Hague’s compliments to you, sir, and 
she is ferry mich obliged, but she could not 
think to tek the fish from you, when there’s so 
few of them whatever.” 

“Oh, but I insist. You tell her that, Nelly. 
She may send it to her father, if she likes ; for 
her father sent that one of yesterday to some- 
body else.” 

Eventually, Miss Anne sent him her father’s 
address, and also a very pleasant message of 
thanks; so that matter was settled aright. Then 
in the course of the evening he began to think 
that all the illustrated papers (the only kind of 
periodical literature artists ever read) which were 
lying about were in a state of sad confusion; so 
he set to work to sort them out, and arrange 
them, and put them into ship-shape, And again 
he summoned Nelly, and bade her take this 
bundle into Miss Hague’s room, so that she 
might look at the pictures if she cared to do so; 
and again came a grateful message from the 
poor lone prisoner, All this was very pleasant; 
and he was glad to have even this remote kind 
of companionship established, even if lath and 
plaster walls intervened between him and her; 
but, as it turned out, they were not always to re- 
main so isolated. 

Next morning was Sunday. There was no 
church in this little hamlet, nor yet within many 
a long mile of it; so, when he had read for a 
while after breakfast, he got his cap and walk- 
ing-stick and wandered forth into the silent world 
of snow. The weather was still hard and bright 
and clear; but the sunlight was almost hot; in- 
deed, when he had got out into the moorland the 























warmth was sufficient to sweeten all the air with 
odors from the withered grass and heather. He 
went down to the Mudal, crossed the bridge, and 
made his way along to the shores of the loch. 
What was this strange whispering—this contin- 
uous soft buzzing in the universal silence? At 
last he made it out. The loch was only partially 
frozen over; and where the sheet of ice ceased 
there was a fringe of broken fragments that the 
lapping water kept in constant motion, producing 
this curious murmur, the while the various cor- 
ners and angles of the broken ice flashed millions 
of diamonds in the sun. On and on he went, 
idly, at peace with all the world, wishing no harm 
to any living creature. The curlews called their 
warning note as they wheeled and wheeled up to 
some higher slope; but they must have known 
he had no gun with him. He started a white 
hare out of the wood near Morten’s Bay; but 
she did not go far before she stopped, sat up 
on her haunches, cocked her ears, and stared at 
him. It is true an old grouse cock came whir- 
ring down toward him with a long angry cry 
that ended in a fierce crow of defiance, its eye 
bright and bold, its red comb resplendent; 
but he soon discovered the cause of all this 
martial display; from another knoll not far off 
came the answering note of the hen, but a very 
quiet and ordinary note, as if she were saying, 
“Qh, it’s all right; don’t make such a mighty 
fuss; do you think I can’t take care of myself?” 
and then, with hardly a glance at the passing 
stranger, she calmly resumed her pecking at the 
seeds of the withered heather. 

He spent all the morning wandering here and 
there along the shores of the loch; and about 
mid-day he thought he would return to the inn 
for some food. He met no one on the way back, 
as he had met no one on the way out, until, while 
he was yet some little distance from the bridge, 
he beheld a solitary figure coming along the Mu- 
dal Valley. He looked again and again ; he be- 
came more and more convinced that this must 
be Miss Hague; and as the two roads converged 
at the bridge, at the bridge they were bound to 
meet. He arrived there first, it is true; but he 
made no scruple about waiting until she should 
come up; and, indeed, when she drew near, she 
greeted him with great frankness and without the 
slightest trace of embarrassment. 

“What a beautiful day it is!” she said, as they 
walked on together tothe inn. “It is so strange 
to feel the hot sunlight, and yet to find every 
pool frozen over. But I suppose there must be 
some melting, for you can hear the trickling of 
the water underneath. What a lonely place this 
is!’ I have been away up that glen for miles, 
and have not seen a living thing except a hare— 
at least I suppose it was a hare, though it looked 
much more like a white cat.” 

“ And it must be particularly lonely for you,” 
said he, “ even in the inn, since your father left.” 

“Yes, it is a little,” she made answer, cheer- 
fully enough; “ but Ialways carry plenty of books 
with me, wherever I go; and then it was very 
kind of you to lend me those illustrated papers. 
I found them extremely interesting in a place 
like this—they seemed to show you all that was 
going on in a world out of which you had come 
altogether.” 

“Well, you know, Miss Hague, you mustn’t 
think that Inver-mudal is always like this in 
March,” he was proceeding to say, by way of apol- 
ogizing for the weather, when she interrupted 
him. 

“Oh, but I like it!” she said. “T like the sol- 
itariness, and the wildness, and the snow. It 
suits me perfectly. I don’t know that papa quite 
bargained for it.” 

“Of course not,” he said. “This is quite ex- 
ceptional. The common fault of Inver-mudal in 
the spring istits summer-like weather—from the 
fisherman’s point of view, that is; you go down 
to the loch every day only to find it getting lower 
and lower, the water a sheet of glass, and you 
with nothing to do but sit on the gunwale of the 
boat and kick your heels in the sand.” 

“Tm afraid salmon-fishing isn’t a good thing 
for an artist,” she said, with a smile. ‘ Doesn't 
it rather tend to idleness ?” 

“Meaning me?” he said, contentedly. ‘ Well, 
I start work to-morrow.” 

“ Where?” she asked. 

“T am going to take the subject you suggested 
—the bay at the big rock, with the boats and 
gillies.” 

“ Oh, indeed !”’ she said ; and then she continued 
in the most frank and off-hand way: “ Would 
you mind if I came down during the day to see 
how you were getting on?” 

The very simplicity of this proposal somewhat 
took him aback; it was a far more friendly con- 
cession on her part than he could have dreamed 
of asking from her. 

“T should be delighted,” he said. “TI shall be 
looking forward to your coming all the morning.” 

“You see,” she explained, “I want to go and 
have a look at the Pictish fort I have heard so 
much about; and I suppose I must go along by 
that side of the loch. If I may, I will come down 
to the big rock in passing, just to make sure that 
you have not been tempted to go away after the 
salmon again.” 

He was just about to say, ‘““ Why not come at 
lunch-time ?” but he dared not; surely it was 
enough that all of her own free-will she was 
about to pay him a little visit? Indeed, he was 
very grateful to her for this mark of interest in 
him and his pursuits, though little did he dream 
of what was to come of that chance ramble to 
the Pictish fort. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A RESCUE. 


Envetorep in a mighty ulster of Harris home- 
spun, Sydney Durham was seated before his easel, 
down by the loch-side; and with a light, firm, 





and practised hand he was transferring to the 
upright block the chief features of this wide land- 
scape—the silver gray ice, the blue lapping water 
beyond, the farther shores now showing some- 
thing of russet and gold through the melting of 
the snow, and the far peaks of the northern moun- 
tains rising white into a steel-bright sky. This 
was but a sketch, a memento; perhaps at some 
future time he might take up the subject and 
make a serious picture of it; perhaps the sketch 
would remain a sketch—in the portfolio of a friend. 
Anyhow, he was sueceeding in getting a very fair 
and honest transcript of the scene before him, 
when he discovered that Miss Hague, true to her 
promise, was coming along through the snow to 
pay him a visit; whereupon he rose and put aside 
his painting implements, and began to stamp his 
feet and clap his hands in order to get some blood 
into them. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Anne, as she came along, her 
bright young face smiling from over that boa of 
thick white fur, “I should think you found it 
cold work.” 

“Not much colder than sitting in the boat,” 
said he, “ But if I get this thing finished in time, 
I mean to have a turn round the loch, to see if I 
ean’t pick up another salmon for you to send to 
one of your friends,” 

She went forward to see the “thing” of which 
he seemed to speak rather contemptuously ; and 
in her modest way she said that to her at least it 
appeared just admirable. Nothing could be more 
vivid and life-like, she declared. Now praise from 
the lips of a very pretty and engaging young wom- 
an ought to have been sweet to the ears of a young 
man; but perhaps Sydney took a truer estimate 
of the value of this rough pictorial memorandum ; 
at all events he drew her attention away from it 
by beginning to speak of the Pictish fort whither 
she was bound. 

“There is one thing,” said he, “if you want to 
explore the passages between the walls—you know 
there are double walls all the way round, what- 
ever they were meant for—well, if you want to 
creep in and explore, you need have no fear of 
snakes at this time of year. It’s a rare place for 
adders in the summer. But I dare say you will 
find it too cold and wet to go in on hands and 
knees; I’ve never been in myself.” 

“Mr. Durham,” said she, very prettily, “ won't 
you please go on with your work ? then I shouldn’t 
think I was interrupting you.” 

She was not hurrying away, then? Out of her 
frank good-nature had she come down to the 
loch-side to cheer him with a few minutes’ com- 
panionship and talk? He needed no second in- 
vitation. Instantly he took to his task again; 
and as he sat down he resumed the conversation, 
that she should have no excuse for going away 
at once. 

“T have been trying curling this morning,” 
said he, as he took up his palette and brushes, 
“to keep myself warm.” 

“Curling ?” she said, doubtfully. 

“Tt is a Scotch game,” he explained—* played 
on the ice. Do you see the bottle away out yon- 
der? I managed to send it so far, and I have 
been trying to reach it with stones,” 

“T suppose I couldn’t reach it,’ she observed, 
with a glance at the bottle that lay far out on the 
frozen sheet of water. ; 

“You might try—it is a capital exercise,” he 
said, encouragingly, as he was working away. 
“But 1 don’t know how it is that women never 
can throw a stone,” 

“ Why, that is simple enough,” said she; “it is 
merely because they never wished to learn. It 
is one of many accomplishments they prefer to 
leave tomen. A woman sometimes grows a mus- 
tache; but she isn’t proud of it.” 

Nevertheless, Miss Anne made several desper- 
ate efforts to reach the small target, and all in 
vain; she was as awkward at throwing a stone 
as any woman ever born; then, as she gave up, 
he sought to detain her by talking of something 
else, no matter what. 

“Do you skate, Miss Hague?” he said at a 
venture, 

“No; I have never tried,” she answered. 

“Ttisn’t often that Loch Naver is frozen over,” 
he continued ; “ there are too many squalls about. 
But they say it has sometimes been frozen so 
hard that the deer have crossed from Clebrig to 
the other side. Have you seen any deer yet ?” 

“No, not one,” she made answer, “ though I 
have been watching everywhere when I have been 
out walking.” 

“In very cold weather,” said he, most impru- 
dently, ‘they sometimes come into the wood be- 
yond the Pictish fort”—imprudently, forat the 
mention of the Pictish fort she seemed to re- 
member her purpose in coming out. 

“Perhaps I may be more fortunate to-day,” 
said Miss Anne. “So I will bid you good-by for 
the present. Iam glad to see you have got on 
so well,” 

Whereupon she was gone; and he was left 
alone with his work, in which he seemed to take 
less interest now. Mechanically he went on with 
it, it is true; but his thoughts were wandering 
away along the shores of this solitary loch, to the 
old tower built out on the wooded promontory, its 
rude, uncemented walls rising high above the 
scattered birch and hazels. Would she have been 
grievously offended if he had offered to be her 
guide? This sketch now seemed to have in it 
all he would probably want. He had not pro- 
posed to carry it much further. It was a first 
impression, as it were; it dealt only with broad 
and general effects; he had had no intention of 
going into detail. When lunch-time came he had 
convinced himself that he had done enough ; and 
that simple meal over, he put together his paint- 
ing gear and placed it where he could pick it up 
on the way home; and then he and the gillies 
got into the boat, and the trolling for salmon 
began. 

“But look here, Duncan,” he said, as soon as 
the lines were out, “I think we make a great mis- 
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take in always keeping to the upper end of the 
loch; the consequence is it gets fished to death. 
We ought to try farther down the sides. Nobody 
ever thought of going down to Morten’s Bay until 
Mr. Morten found again and again that he could 
sneak a fish out of that bay when every other 
place was hopeless. Why shouldn’t we go away 
down by the Pictish fort, and have a try there ?” 

“Oh, ferry well, sir; we will chist do that,” 
Duncan said, readily enough; and presently the 
boat had altered its course and was making tow- 
ard the east. 

As they slowly rowed away down the loch, it 
was not the salmon rods that chiefly claimed his 
attention, it was rather the lonely shores they 
were passing. There is no path along this side 
of Loch Naver, and he knew it would take Miss 
Anne some time ere she made her way across the 
rough moorland and through the birch woods to 
the ruins of the ancient fort; anyhow, wherever 
she might be, she would surely see the boat, and 
she would know that he had finished work for the 
day. Did she want any information about that 
curious hill of stones ?—she had but to come down 
to the loch-side and call to him, and he would 
willingly go ashore. Was there a chance of her 
being tired by this rough walk over the drifted 
snow and heather? Well, she had but to sum- 
mon the boat, and gladly would he have her rowed 
up to the head of the lake. Indeed so preoccu- 
pied was Mr. Sydney Durham at this moment that 
he procured for himself a smartly cut finger, as it 
chanced ; for a fish having bolted away with one 
of the minnows, the young man thoughtlessly 
snatched at the rod with his hand over the line; 
and the line, running out at an inconceivable 
speed, left a mark on his foretinger that remained 
there for many a day thereafter. However, he 
eventually got the salmon—a game little fish of 
eight or nine pounds, that quite exhausted himself 
with his first rushes and plunges, and allowed kim- 
self to be captured rather under a quarter of an 
hour. 

And after all they had to pass Miss Anne with- 
out her observingthem. The ancient and ruined 
stronghold stands on a promontory that becomes 
an island when the loch is high; and Sydney 
guessed that she would have some difficulty in get- 
ting across the connecting neck of land, what with 
the broken stones and the ice. In fact, she was 
carefully picking her steps as they went by at 
some distance from her; and she was too much 
occupied to notice them. The next he saw of her 
was when the boat had got some way past the 
tower, and then he perceived that she had climb- 
ed right to the top of the ruins, for the small 
mite of a figure was black against the clear sky. 
Then she disappeared ; and he took it for grant- 
ed that she was exploring the interior of this 
mysterious building, and that she would soon set 
iin on her return to the inn. 

With the exception of the small fish they had 
got on the way down, these bays yielded them 
nothing, and Dunean and Peter were directed 
to put the boat round again and get back to the 
head of the loch; so that once again they would 
go by the ruined tower. It was not until they 
had passed it and were some distance off that 
Sydney noticed that Miss Hague—whose figure 
had been hidden by some birch-trees—was now 
down near the shore, and, as he fancied, was 
waving a handkerchief to him, Well, that was 
a very friendly greeting, and he returned it. Of 
course he did not take his eyes away from her; 
and he was considerably surprised to observe 
that she repeated the signal, 

“Wait a minute, Duncan,” said he. 
Miss Hague wants us to go ashore.” 

He hesitated, it is true; for if he were to mis- 
interpret a merely passing salute into an invita- 
tion from the young lady to join her, that would 
be a very awkward thing; on the other hand, did 
not the repeated signal mean something ? What 
suddenly brought him to a decision was the rec- 
ollection that soon his minnows would be aground; 
so instantly he gave one of the rods to Duncan 
to reel up, while he himself reeled up the other. 
They were going ashore. 

The men ran the bow of the boat into a little 
creek, and he sprang out and made his way over 
the big blocks of stone that time and the weather 
had hurled down from the walls of the fort ; and 
when he drew near to her he said: 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Hague, but did you 
want me? I fancied you might want me, per- 
haps—” 

“I am sorry to trouble you,” she said, “ but— 
but could you take me with you in your boat? 
I have hurt my foot. I am afraid I can’t walk 
back to the inn.” 

“ Oh, of course I will!” he said, eagerly. “ But 
it isn’t anything serious, is it? I ought to have 
warned you about all those loose blocks of stone, 
and then the snow covering them—’ Even as 
he spoke he noticed the odd, constrained look of 
her face; moreover, she was holding on by one 
hand to the branch of a tree. “Can you make 
your way down to the boat, do you think ?” 

“Give me your hand, please, and I will try.” 

He took her hand firmly in his, and kicked 
away the snow from the stone on which she was 
to step. She attempted to move forward, but at 
the same instant a swift expression of pain shot 
across her features, and she clutched at the 
branch of the tree again. 

“ No—I—I can’t put my foot to the ground, 
and—I suppose I have twisted my ankle; but 
the pain may go away by-and-by. Don’t let me 
detain you, Mr, Durham. I can’t get down to the 
boat, and that’s the fact.” 

“]T am not going to leave you until I see you 
safely into the inn,” said he, warmly. ‘ You have 
sprained your foot badly, that’s about what it is; 
and do you think I am going to leave you here ? 
Not likely! I'll tell you what we must do. It 
is no use rowing you up to the head of the loch, 
for then you would have a mile and a half be- 
tween you and the inn; we will row you over to 
the other side, for there is a good road there, and 
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one of my gillies will go along to Mr. Murray 
and get some kind of vehicle sent for you at 
once.” 

“T am so sorry to give you so much trouble,” 
she said, 

“Do you know that a bad sprain is a very 
serious thing,” said he, almost reproachfully, 
‘‘and should be seen to without a moment’s de- 
lay? I consider myself very lucky to-have been 
within call of you when this happened. Well, 
now, if you can’t put your foot to the ground— 
and I wouldn’t try it if I were you; you may 
only be doing more damage—as you can’t put 
your foot to the ground, 1 must carry you down 
to the boat.” 

She started somewhat; but she said nothing; 
and somehow, at the same moment, there flashed 
upon him the fancy that he could get her con- 
veyed to the boat in a fashion that would em- 
barrass her less. 

“Or Dil tell you what will be better,” said he. 
“Tl get those two sturdy fellows to come up, 
and you'll put a hand on a shoulder of each of 
them, and they'll carry you down as if you were 
sitting in an easy-chair, Won’t that be better?” 

“ Yes,” said she, with averted eyes. 

“For they’re more used to the rocks than I 
am,” he explained, “and we mustn’t risk any fur- 
ther accident. Hi, Duncan, Peter !’’ he called to 
the two gillies, “come along here!” 





The two men came quickly up; and very soon 
Miss Anne was being conveyed, with the greatest 
care, down to the boat, where she was as care- 
fully deposited in the stern, Sydney was most 
attentive to her in every possible way, and she 
thanked him with mute and grateful glances. 
Then, as the gillies pulled away across the loch, 
Duncan was being instructed as to what he 
should do when they reached the other side. He 
was to make off for the inn at his best speed ; 
Mr. Murray was to despatch a trap without delay 
to carry the young lady home. If any one kuew 
where Doctor Douglas—whose parochial duties 
carried him over a wide extent of country—was 
to be found, he was to be summoned forthwith. 
Mrs. Murray was to have bandages and liniments 
ready. A big fire was to be built up in Miss 
Hague’s room. The most comfortable couch or 
sofa in the house was to be carried thither, and 
so forth. 

“ Really, Mr. Durham,” Miss Anne said, with a 
smile, ‘you are giving yourself far too much 
trouble. What is a sprain!” 

“If you had lived as long as I have,” said this 
ancient and experienced person, “and knocked 
about as much, you would know what mischief 
may arise from a sprain. I consider myself re- 
sponsible for this accident, and I sha’n’t leave 
anything undone until I see you quite recovered 
from the effects of it.” 

“You responsible ?” said she, with wide eyes. 

“Yes, certainly,” he said. “I should have 
warned you of those ankle-breaking stones. 

They’re bad enough in summer, as I found when 
I went hobbling over them; but in winter, when 
they are half concealed by snow, they are a hun- 
dred times worse. And supposing I had not 
happened to come down that way in the boat— 
supposing I had not happened to notice your 
signal ?” 

“I had contemplated that possibility,” said 
she, pleasantly enough; “and 1 knew quite well 
what was before me. I should simply have had 
to remain there, clinging on to that tree until 
dusk fell; and then Mrs. Murray, getting alarmed, 
and knowing where I had gone, would have sent 
some one to look for me. But how fortunate it 
was that you happened to come fishing down that 
way !” 

“Yes, it was,” he said; and then glancing at 
her with a little diffidence, he confessed the 
truth. “The fact is, it wasn’t entirely the fish- 
ing that took me down there — not altogether. 
I went on the off chance of your wanting to know 
something about the fort; or you might be tired, 
I thought, and might prefer being rowed home.” 

“It was very kind of you,” she responded, 
with downcast eyes; and nothing more was said 
upon that subject, for they were now nearing the 
shore. 

As soon as they had landed, Duncan set off at 
a trot for the inn; but Miss Anne was counselled 
to remain where she was, and, of course, Sydney 
stopped by the boat to keep her company. He 
was infinitely more anxious about this injury than 
she was; indeed, her cheerfulness convinced him 
more than ever that women can bear pain with 
far greater fortitude than men; even apart from 
the actual suffering of the moment, she seemed 
to look forward to the solitary confinement in 
her own room with perfect equanimity. 

“If the doctor says I must not try to move 
about for a week or two, I know what I shall do,” 
Miss Anne observed to the young man, to whom 
she spoke quite frankly and simply. ‘TI shall 
send for a young lady who was governess to my 
sister’s children for some time, and who has 
gone as travelling companion with me on several 
occasions. She is an exceedingly nice girl, clever, 
good-humored, a capital companion ; and we shall 
be able to pass the time somehow, with sewing, 
reading, chatting, playing chess—” 

“Oh, do you play chess ?” said he, quickly—so 
quickly and eagerly that she looked up with a 
little surprise. Did he expect to be able to dis- 
sipate the monotony of the poor invalid’s seclu- 
sion in that fashion ? 

“T am very fond of it, at all events,” she said; 
and then she went on and told him a great deal 
more about Miss Ennerby, who appeared to have 
been much more the young lady’s friend than her 
paid travelling companion. 

“For you see, Mr. Durham,” she continued, in 
her frankly communicative way, “if papa goes to 
Lisbon, I don’t know how long he may have to 
remain. His late partner’s widow lives there, 
and she isa helpless kind of woman, who is al- 
ways getting into trouble with her two boys, and 
papa is supposed to look after all her affairs. 
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So there is a possibility of his not coming back 
here at all, and in that case he would want me 
to return to London at once; and if Miss Enner- 
by were to come up here now, she could go back 
with me, and it would be pleasanter for the two 
of us to be travelling together.” 

“Returning to London at once,” he mechan- 
ically repeated to himself. This was no joyful 
prospect for Mr. Sydney Durham, who had set 
such store by this new acquaintanceship—this 
friendship—begun in these far Northern wilds, 
It was the very remoteness of the place—it was 
their isolation from all the rest of the world— 
that seemed to set an enduring seal on their in- 
timaty. He and she were getting to know each 
other so well! And was she to be suddenly spir- 
ited away just as this gracious companionship 
was growing more and more delightful ? 

There was a distant, hushed sound of wheels 
on the snow. He went a few yards up the bank | 
so that he could look along the road. 

“ Well, this is a stroke of luck !” he exclaimed, 
as he returned to the boat. “They have found 
Dr. Douglas at home, and he is coming now in 
his own pony-chaise. He must just have re 
turned from one of his rounds.” 

“ Why, everything is happening fortunately for 
me,” she said, brightly. 

“Oh, do you think so?” he said in reply; but 
none the less did he wonder—with a young man’s 
wonder—at her resolute courage and cheerful- 
ness. 

The big, corpulerit, good-humored-looking doe- 
tor came tramping down through the snow as 
soon as Duncan had gone to the pony’s head; | 
and of course, when the examination of the young 
lady’s foot was going forward, Sydney stood aside. 
Sut presently he heard that this was nothing but 
a sprain—no bones were broken; and when the 
ankle had been carefully bandaged, the big doctor 
salled upon Peter, who was standing by, to help 
him to carry the young lady up to the pony-chaise, 
in which she was soon on her way to Inver-mudal., 
Sydney and his two gillies returned to the boat, 
but he did not care about further fishing this af- 
ternoon. Thev pulled away along the loch, picked 
up his painting implements, landed at the head, 
and then, with the salmon they had got seme 
time before, they all set out for the inn. 

The doctor had just completed a more thorough 
treatment of the injured limb, and was coming 
away, when he encountered Sydney. 

“Well, what is the report?” the younger man | 
asked. 

“I fear it is rather a bad sprain,” the doctor | 
said. “But I shall look round again to-morrow 
morning—on my way to Croick—and see how it 
looks then. Absolute rest, of course, is the first 
consideration.” 

“Yes, but see here, doctor,” Sydney said, forth- 
with, “she tells me that at any moment her fa 
ther may write to her summoning her to go south 
at once.” 

“ Well, then, she can’t go south at once,” the 
doctor said, in his easy, good-natured fashion ; 
“no, nor for some time to come, unless she is a 
very wilful and imprudent young lady, and she 
does not seem to be that.” 

“ Have you told her she must not think of go- 
ing ?” the younger man said, rather anxiously. 

“Not I; I heard nothing about it. But she | 
knows she must not attempt to put her foot to | 
the ground, so she is not likely to try a drive into | 
Lairg and then a railway journey to London—at 
least for a while. It’s no use playing tricks with 
a sprained ankle, unless you want to have it come 
back again and again.” 

“ How is Mrs. Douglas, doctor ?’ 
question, 

“Very well, indeed, thank ye.” 

“ And Mrs. Strang?” 

“First rate. She and her two children are 
coming to stay with us in the autumn for a while, | 
for her husband is going over to the States with 
those American friends of his, to have a look at 
the country, I suppose.” 

But it was not of Mrs. Douglas, nor yet of Mrs. 
Ronald Strang, that Sydney Durham was think- 
ing at this moment. He was considering the ne- 
cessity of his seeking out Mrs. Murray. Mrs. 
Murray was a person of experience and author- 
ity. It was for Mrs. Murray now to impress on | 
the ingenuous mind of Miss Anne the folly, the 
madness, nay, the wilful wickedness of any young 
lady- who would think of undertaking a railway 
journey while there was the remotest chance of 
her still further damaging an ankle already seri- 
ously injured. 








’ 


was the next 





(To BE OONTINUED.] 





TWO MOTHERS. 


See illustration on double page. 


DAUGHTER of the Puritans, with her home 
in anti-Puritan Paris, a native of the bleak 
New England hills, and a prize-winner in the 
French Salon—these phrases summarize the | 
story, itself an antithesis, of Miss Elizabeth Gard- 
ner’s life. This finely designed picture of “ Two 
Mothers” is the work of the only American wo- 
man who ever gained a Salon medal. Several 
years ago Miss Gardner gained “ honorable men- 
tion”—a distinction also accorded a little later 
to Miss Anna Klumpke. In 1887, after nearly | 
twenty years of earnest work in Paris, Miss Gard- | 
ner received a medal. 

Miss Gardner’s name indicates her claim to a 
New England birthright. She was born in Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire, and educated at the sem 
inary in Auburndale, Massachusetts, but since 
1867 she has been a resident of Paris. There 
she profited by the results of a state recognition 
and support of art, which was planned by Riche- 
lieu, and carried out by Colbert, the famous min- 
ister of Louis XIV. Thus for two centuries dis- 
cipline in art has been insisted upon by the state. 
The results have been a perfection in training. 








“ Whatever a French artist does he does well, so 


far as the mere doing is concerned,” and the rea- 
son is that he is the product of two centuries of 
a rigid training, best represented in our time by 
Bouguereau, Gér6me, Lefebvre, and two artists 
recently deceased, Boulanger and Cabanel. This 
is the influence prevailing at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, despite the attacks of the irreconcilables al 
ways found in opposition to the conservative side. 
This was the influence which affected Miss Gard 
ner, not only at the outset, but constantly Most 
of the American students at the Beaux Arts have 
abandoned the school of classic line and formal 
expression, however much they appreciated the 
value of Beaux Arts science and mastery of de- 
sign. Very few American pupils of Gérdme or 
Cabanel have followed in the foot steps of the 
mastet ; but Miss Gardner, after studying under 
Merle, Lefebvre, and Bouguereau, after a most 


comprehensive course, which ineluded 





ous study of anatomy, began to exhibit paintings 
showing a persistent sympathy with academic 
art, instead of the not unusual reaction. 








Her generat style has been founded upon that 
of Bouguereau, and she has been classed as an 
imitator; but it may be said that her adherence 
to the academic manner really implied more in 
dependence than a yielding, like most young ar- 
tists of th » day, to the often unreal attractions of 


novel color schemes, ni 


slashing” ex 
ecution, plein air effects, or what not 


broad” ox 


Her subjects have rarely been of the purely 
classic order, although the treatment has illus 
trated academic classicism Like most ficure 
painters of the day, she has felt the tendeney 
toward genre painting, but her genres have bee n 
of a comparatively elevated kind, wholly different, 
for example, from the healthy if coarse realism 
of Holland, or the vicious sensationalism of c¢ 
tain so-called modern realists in France. Her 
paintings have been 





seen at the Su/on for some 
eighteen vears, occasionally at the National Aecad- 
emy of Design, and not infrequently in the gal 
leries of New York dealers. The pictures of 1872 


were “ Cornelia and her Jewels,” a subject clas 


sic, but tlways full of human interest, and “ Cin 





derella,” a painting purchased by the late Charles 
Crocker, of San Francisco,“ Corinne” appeared 
in 1874, ** The Soreeress” in 1875, “* The Fortune 
Teller” in 1876, and in 1878 two Biblical themes 
were painted—“ Ruth and Naomi,” the picture 


going to Mr. Thomas Wigglesworth, of Boston, 
and “ Moses in the Bulrushes.” The picture of 
1879, “ Maud Muller,” was followed by “ Priscilla” 
in 1881, “ Daphnis and Chloe” in 1882, “ The 
Captive” in 1883, and in 1885 “ A Corner of the 
Farm,” a painting brought to New York and ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Knoedler & Co 

Miss Gardner’s studio in Paris has been for a 





long time in the artistic quarter of the Luxem- 
bourg. She painted under the same roof with 
the historical painter Jean Paul Laurens, and 
Bouguereau, the late Paul Baudry, Frang 1is, and 
Chapu have been among her neighbors, for the 
Rue Notre Dame des Champs is a street whet 

artists of distinction congregate. Seen in her 
studio, Miss Gardner is described as a lady turned 
of forty, of medium height, with dark hair and 


rather rounded face. She is an admirable talker, 
and in addition to her studio reeeptions—always 
well attended by Americans—she frequently gives 
“talks” on art. 

The picture of “Two Mothers” needs no ex- 
planation so far as sentiment is concerned. It 
is interesting as an example of the painter’s ad- 
herence to the habit of idealizing and to the purity 
of linear expression characteristic of academic 
and neoclassic art, even though her subject repre- 
sents the modern tendency toward genre painting. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To TAN A SHEEPSKIN with THE Woo. on.—Tack 
the skin upon a board with the flesh side out. Scrape 
with a blunt knife. Rub the skin with pulverized 
chalk until it will absorb no more. Then take it from 
the board and cover with powdered alum. Double 
half-way over with the flesh sides in contact. Roll 
tightly together, and keep dry for three days, after 
which unfold again and stretch on a board or nail to 
a door, and dry in the air, and it soon will be ready 
for use. These sheepskins are susceptible of brill- 
iant dyes, and make beautiful mats or rugs of domes- 
tic manufacture, 

Topo up Ceram-ooLorep Curtains.—Cream-colored 
curtains, 80 much used at sent, require a little col- 
oring matter in the starch at every washing, because 
otherwise they soon become entirely white. Tea and 
coffee have both been used for this purpose, bat the 
result is not satisfactory, because the tint thus given 
is brownish rather than the one desired. The cream- 
colored starcli sold in stores had also better be avoided, 
as it sometimes happens that the curtains stiffened 
with it assume a decidedly salmon hue, A lovely 
ivory tint is obtained through the use of boiled rhu- 
barb. The species referred to is the Rheum officinale, 
in such common use as a medicine, and may be bought 
at any druggist’s. Buy ten cents’ worth of rhubarb 
and pour upon it a pint of boiling water. Then let it 
cool, and stir it into a bow! of ordinary starch until the 
hue is exactly what you desire. The curtains must be 
dried after the dirt is washed out of them, and then be 
Starched, once more dried, and then be ironed with a 
very hotiron. Indeed, it is better, instead of sprinkling 
them imperfectly, to dip the curtains quickly into a 
tub of clear water, and folding them up smooihily, lay 
them between folds of cotton cloth until they are in 
the proper condition forironing. With the above-men 
tioned quantity of rhubarb from four to six small or 
two large pairs of curtains can be done up. One 
needs proportionally less rhubarb for a good 
curtains to be starched at the same time 
attention to th 
up, will look good as new 

To Keer in Oxver A DiInina-TARLY OF WALNUT on 
Manogany.—In Virginia it is customary to set out 
both breakfast and tea upon a brightly polished 
table, using doilies and mats instead of a table-cloth. 
The effect is bright and cheerful. Bat it is all-im- 
portant that the table receive daily attention. After 
the table has been cleaned with a clean cloth dipped in 
soapsuds, every particle of grease or any other matter 
spilled upon it must be wiped off, and then with a 
thick woollen cloth (if you have not a brush made for 
the purpose with a handle), upon the surface of which 
melted wax has been poured till it forms quite a glaze, 
rub hard up and down till the table shines brightly, 
always taking care to follow the grain of the wood. 
This rubbing affords the best of exercise to you 
dies with delicate lungs, where servants are not at 
hand to supply the elbow grease, and if this treatment 
is kept up regularly, no mirror could have a more beau- 
tifully polished surface than you may claim for your 
breakfast or tea table. Cover the table with a cloth 
whenever it is not in use. 











many 
‘ By careful 
above directions, curtains, when done 
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Ficac Drapery For Bopice. 
For description see Supplement 


THE BREAKFAST CUPS. 
N the present wide-spread love 

of the nice china which our 
great-grandmothers, when in 
comfortable circumstances, loved 
too, it would not be amiss if some 
of the habits of those great- 
grandmothers in regard to their 
china, habits which enabled them 
to hand down for division among 
their descendants often numer- 
ous pieces and sometimes entire 
sets unbroken—could now prevail 
among us. When the women 
who pass their leisure hours in 
the fancied society of lords and 
ladies at Castle This and Tower 
That, and who live, their own 
lives suspended for the time be- 
ing, in the world of fiction and 
the atmosphere of innumerable 
paper novels—when these women 
are brought back to their every- 
day life they are hardly willing 
to do other than the Marchioness 
of Quelquechose or the Duchess 
of Kickshaws is doing, and so 
they sweep away from the table 
and leave the beautiful china to 
the tender mercies of the table 
girl, who, in the regard of china, 
has no tender mercies. The con- 
sequence is that the lovely ware 
is cracked, and browned and 
stained in the crack, is nicked 
round all the edges, has the 
handles knocked off,and general havoc wrought upon it.. But if 
these fine ladies would remember, they would recognize that they 
are not marchionesses and duchesses, and that probably nothing 
will ever make them so; but meantime they are the descendants, 
it may be, of good old colonial grandm others, with certain man- 
ners of the grande dame—manners, too, that belonged to them, that 
were characteristic of them, and as much appertaining to their ex- 
ternal situation as the Queen’s ermine is to hers, as the pifferaro’s 
pipes are of his—and a part of these manners was the custom of 
washing their own breakfast cups at the table. In the days of 
these fine colonial dames the maid brought in the white apron and 
laid it over the lady’s lap, the little keeler of hot water, and set it 
on the tray, the dish mop and the snowy towel; and then, with 
dainty finger tips scarcely wet, the glasses and small silver, and 
tea and coffee cups and saucers, were rinsed off and scalded and 
dried and set away upon the spot, and no Stains lingered under 
handles, no article was nicked or cracked or broken, no glass was 
cloudy or linty, no silver was scratched. Nor while this was going 
forward were the guests obliged to leave the room, but might re- 
main if they chose, assisting by their presence at the pretty ten 
minutes’ operation, after which the maid removed its visible tokens, 
and the levee rose. Nothing the worse were the dainty hands of 
the lady for the task, and much the better for it was her still more 


Drapep Janor. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Hassock wirn Crocuer Banps.—[See Fig. 
For description see Supplement. 
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¢, 2—Dertau or Crocuet Engine ror HAaNpKER- 


cuier Cask, Fig. 1. 


Youne Lapy’s Eventna Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 2.—Derait or Crocuer- 
Work ror Hassock, Fic. 1. 
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3opIcE witH Futt Guimpe AND SLEEVES. 
For description see Supplement. 


dainty china, and the satisfaction 
of her unborn posterity was as- 
sured in the probable possession 
of the beautiful pieces that were 
to owe their preservation to this 
bit of pretty make-believe house- 
work. 





A CHARITABLE BAZAR 
AT BOMBAY, 
( UR illustration on page 217 
represents the booth under 
the supervision of Parsee ladies 
at the bazar held in Bombay dur- 
ing last year for the benefit of 
Lady Mayo’s fund for the provi- 
sion of medical women in India, 
The bazar was made especially 
interesting by the fact that these 
Parsee ladies took a prominent 
part. Their booth was one of the 
most popular in the bazar, and 
they proved themselves to be 
fascinating and efficient sales- 
women, 

One of the chief promoters 
and organizers of the bazar was 
Miss Avabai Bhownuggree, who 
oceupies the central position in 
our illustration, and whose recent 
death at Bombay was a serious 
loss to the cause of woman’s ad- 
vancement in India. Miss Bhow- 
nuggree visited England some 
years since, in company with her 
brother. Although still under 
twenty years, she showed herself to be a person of rare intelli- 
gence, and thoroughly qualified to be a leader among the women 
of India. After her death her brother established a memorial fund 
of 35,000 rupees in support of an institution for the education of 
Parsee young women. 


PLAasTRoN with CoLuar. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XL, Figs, 68 and 69. 









CHURNING IN JERICHO. 
pet een churning in Jericho, we read that, as asual in Ori- 

/ ental countries, women do this work, but in quite a different 
way from established usage among us. No dasher awaits the force 
of their strong arms, yet the labor cannot by any means be called 
play. 

The churn is the skin of a young kid, “tanned, sewed up, turn- 
ed inside out, and filled with goats’ milk.” This queer receptacle, 
fastened to a post, is pinched, pushed, shaken, and knocked in 
most unceremonious fashion by a woman’s fist until the butter 
“comes.” This most unattractive mass—for it is full of hairs and 
dirt—is poured into a water jar, the butter is skimmed off, after 
which in another vessel it is heated over a fire, and finally is cool- 
ed off and used only for cooking purposes. It is often called 
butter oil. 





Fig. 1.—Hanpkercnizr Case,—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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A SPECIFIC FOR THROAT DISEASES. 

** Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been long and 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, 
Iloarseness, and all Throat troubles 

“My communication with the world ia very much 
enlarged by the Lozenge, which I now carry always in 
my pocket; that trouble in my throat (for which the 
* T'roches’ are a specific) having made me often a mere 
whisperer.’ 1. PL Wituis.—[{Adv.) 


Berencania, the lovely consort of Richard the Lion- 
hearted, brought from the court of Cyprus the ex- 
quisite Oriental Perfume, which Arkinson has again 
made fashionable, the Extract of Chypre.—[{Adv.] 


Burnett's Coooaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandraff, iys irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Ih tir.—{Ad.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mes. Winstow's Soormina Syrur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adbv.] 
Cuapren hands and rough skin are unknown where 


Coune..s Bexzoun Cosmeric Soar is used.—{ Adv.) 


Tuk superiority of Burnett's Fravorning Extraocrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{Ad.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast COCO. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 










Sold by Grocers is every where. 


¥. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


What spectacle is more disgusting than that of 
4 man or woman with a skin disease which shows 
itself in pimples or blotches on hands, arms, face, 
and neck? It issimply impure blood. See what 
BRANDRETH’S Pitts did for a chronic case; 
George Chapman, Pincening, Mich., says: 


‘For four years I was in the Mounted Infan- 
try in the U.S. Army, residing during that time 
principally in Texas. Almost all of that time I 
had a chronic skin disease 
eruption over the entire surface of my legs and 
thighs, arms and chest. 
eczema, I had given up all hopes of ever being 
cured, when BRANDRETH’S PILLS were recom- 
mended to me. I concluded to try them, and 
did so, and I have thanked God daily since then 
that I did so. I think I used them altogether 
for about three months, and, by that time, was 
completely cured and have never had any trouble 
since. My skin is as clear as any one’s.” 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and med- 
icine store, either plain or sugar- 
coated, 


SAFE AF E!NVESTMENTS 


Cuarantee © Strength, $i, 150,47 470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


16,854 Mortgages — aggregating $1, 768 818 
6,942 in for 6,358,162 





9,912 nz aid, - . a = 5. 410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for ae ee 
Lull information furnish 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY’ oicuinson, a9 Groadway. 


Licsic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes,and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invaluable 
tonic.” Annual sale 8, 


,000,000 Jars, 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 











, characterized by an | 
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The doctors termed it | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat Baking Powver Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








in the High Court of Pustice.- Gosnell v. Durrant, On Jan. 28, 
, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with ae 

povrithhe Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mes 

John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered T Prade- Mark | CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED I 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


tAM KNABE & & CO. 
NEW YORK: 
112 Fifth Avenue. 
817 Market Space. 





y 


WILL 
BAL TIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
Ww ASHINGTON : 


PURITY 
anoBE ALITY 


Cuticura Remevies Cure 
Sxin ano Brooo Diseases 


From Pimpces To Sororuta. 
TO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WIIIOU 
the Curiovra Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, aud 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiourna, 50c.; Soar, 
25¢.; Resonvent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Dave 
anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 








_ Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


| a - Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@a 
z= skin prevented by Cotioura Soar. “ca 


. Rheumatism, | Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by Curiovra AntiI-Pain 
| Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. 


FRENCH ~& 





SOUPS 


In 1% Pint Glass Jars. 
Quart, Pint, and Half-Pint Cans. 











READY FOR USE, SAVE LABOR AND EXPENSES, 


warming. 


Require only a few minutes’ 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Chicken Gumbo, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, To- 
mato, Congommé , Julienne, Printanier, 
Vegetable, French Bouillon, Beef, 

Pea, Clam Broth. 


Prepared under the Supervision of 
ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 
OF PARIS, 


Judge Expert for Food Products at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 


Their superior que ility has cansed them to be served 
on the Palace and Parlor Buffet Cars of the Pullman, 
Wagner, Union, Monarch, Chicago, Alton, and St. 
Louis, Mann, Woodruff, Intercolonial R. R. of Can- 
ada Companies. 


rite —— 


Send us 12 cents in stamps to help pay expressage 
and receive a sample can, your choice. Address 


101 Warren Street, N. Y. 
’ 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS. 
Insist on getling our brand, as it is the best. 


SU PE RELU OUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
citie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
iE ny Address Mme. Juxtan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


by Pacx’s Pat. Improvep 

a Cusmiongp Ear Drums. 
w a = ce distinctly, 
Address 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & proofs, F 
| or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. ion . paper. 














STANDARD 


REMINGTON oirewmree 





WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1839, on a 
memorized sentence, thas BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 


per minnte, and placing the “ Remington” still further beyond reach of*competition. 


of certified work furnished on application. 


Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF; SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 













punds enable us 


eccis DREER S GARDEN N CALENDAR for 1889 


is the finest Seed Catalogue issued. 
~ Farm and Pleasure Ground; Pann Aen me plates, and 170 pages. 
Is mailed for 15¢. in stamps, andincludes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelt 
bean ; Golden Self- 
luscious grown; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dablia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season ; 


=e 


IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


REER’S 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
standard /or over ——— = wal Sonetnel gardeners. Ourtrial 





ffér only varieties of merit. Good 


lete guide to the Garden, 







)reer's Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
ching Celery ; Seminole Waterme!on, the most 


Nastur- 


tium Empress of India.the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 








in all colorsmixed. Will mail one pkt. of each of these varieties, includ- 
ing the Calendar, for 60e. Mention paper and if a market gardener. 


HENRY “A. 7DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


VOLUME XXIL, NO. 12. 


Shéepite by Mail. 
I! BARGAINS 


Worthy the special attention of Every 
Lady in the United States. 


19-inch Black Faille Francaise, | 
all pure silk, reduced from $1.00.... ; \79e. 


21-inch Black “taney - Soie aiiy 
silk, worth $1. 35. ; : Pe 98c. 


36-inch Pure 

46-inch Black All-Wool Hrewsin 
etta, reduced from $1.00. 5c. 
regular price ar cickith avast cas 
fabric. 

ee '35c. 

Koechlin’s celebrated m: 4 exclu- 

32-inch French Sateens, new im- : 
portation, at the special price of . ''29c. 
regular price 20c. and 25c. 


















= 
plain black, and black with ei BOe 
stripes, actual value 65c........ ecce s 
46-inch Sponged C ameis-Hair,) 
new colors, recommended for wear, '89c 
se 
42-inch Pure Mohair as 
tines, English goods, black, and | 
choice shades in this fashion: ible new i 5c. 
cotch and French Zephyr) 
shams, from the most reliable 
7 - inch. Genuine Scotch Ginghams, : 
WUT TG GR Tis 62s oss ceccvccecens +1 9c. 
32-inch French Sateens, Frires) 
sive desigus...... ;33c. 
Best quality American C hallies, » new- / 
est designs, including tinted grounds, i 7 
C. 
Send orders at once for goat, or write for samples. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d St MY, City 


Look all around aumong 
the Retailers, 


then write to C.C.SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine 
London . dressed ALASK A 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 
than the 
purchased elsewhere. 
Furs and Plush 


marked way down, 


same quality can be 
Small 
Garments 

Fashion 
" Book mailed free 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, — Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respe eunee Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


at } ” 
HUNTERS INVISIBLE 
Medicated Face Powder. 
An exquisitely delicate prepara- 
tion for beautifying the 
complexion. 
Delightfully Fragrant! 
' m Guaranteed Harmless 
Fries, Peart, Buonpe anp Brunerre Tints, 


MPOSSIBLE TO DETECT ITS USE 
28 cents Everywhere ; or Mailed securely enclosed from 
observation, for 30 cents, in stamps, 2 boxes, 50 cents. 


R. M. HUNTER, 150 N. Tenth St.. Philada 
ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Price 50 Cents. 
WILL CURE 


aaa, 


Apply = into each nostril. 
» 56 Warren § St, N. . ¥- 


RITING PAPERS by the Bs #RAVED VISITING 
PLA’ 





AYFEVER@)E 
| SS 











POUND. Nearly double the and 30 Carps, 
quantity than by the quire for $1.00, Wedding Invita- 
saine money. tions. 


Send stamp for samples and price-list. 


WM. H. HOSKINS C0, 


LATEST STY 
VIS 


927 ARCH ST., 
PHILA,, PA, 





ES OF WEDDING AND 
SITING CARDS 

Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Seng 
for Price-list and Samples. Plate and 50 cards, $1.00, 
JOHN R. ROSE, 150 Nassau St., N. Y, 











ODEN MINERAL PASTILEES 





For Sale by all Druggists at 50 


Cents a Box. 











_— eT: 














— Pr 
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Soeneld 
Constable Ks 
LYONS SILKS. 


A very handsome assort- 
ment of new SPRING 
STYLES received by “LA 
CHAMPAGNE.” 


~ 
Sdroadovay A , 9th ét. 


RINGS. 


FPXHE RING comes down the ages 

full of significance. History places 
it earlier than the Pharaohs. It is often 
the only personal attendant which is 
never for a moment absent. What 
wonder that it attaches to itself the very 
individuality of its owner. 

The selection of a Ring involves the 
choice of the Ring itself and the jewel 
which it holds. We use only 18-carat 
gold and hand workmanship. ‘The de- 
tails of size and design are easily settled. 
Our many specimens aid the decision. 

The setting may be a single stone or 
combination of gems. 

In the former case our varied stock 
is a great advantage to purchasers, and 
in the latter event we advise a proper 
combination, which is most important. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 
Correspondence is invited. 


Darlinglen, 
Pnikeo: 


LYONS SILK GRENADINES, 


French Dress Fabrics, 
PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Pure Mohairs and Brilliantines ; extreme Nov- 
elties in French Sateens and Scotch Zephyrs ; 
India, China, and Japan Silks; Plain and Printed 
Flannels. 





Exclusive and original patterns. 


N26%128 Cheolwwh St 
Phitade lohia 











The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stock- 

? ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 

fits beautifully and with perfect 

ease and ‘reckon. For sale by leading dealers. 

Send for illustrated price list. 
For, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conne 


For DARNING FINE R E AL S c OTC H 
HOSIERY. 
MENDING LINEN 


SOFT AND DURABLE. 
3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 


56! Broadway, N. Y. J, R, LEESON & CO., Boston, 









R. H. MACY & C0, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 18th 1 TO 14th ST., N.Y. 


Black Silks at Attractive Prices, 


A GOOD BiACK SURAH, RHADAME, OR DU- 
CHESSE AT 69c.; WORTH 90c. 

A RICH ROYAL ARMURE, 5 DESIGNS, §88c. ; 
WORTH $1.25. 

A RICH FAIL L E, BBADAME, OR TRIPLE-WARP 
SURAH, 98c. : WORTH $1.3) 

A HEAVY BL ACK W ATERE D SILK AT 99c.; 
WORTH $1.30. 

A Ra H BLACK GROS- BEATE, WARRANTED TO 

V EAR, 99c.; WORTH $1.: 

A Su PE RIOR BLACK F AIL LE FRANCAISE AT 
$1.25 AND $1.48. 

E poe ANT BL ACK SATIN DUCHESSE, $1.25 AND 


48. 
Ric ii NOVELTIES IN BLACK ROY AL, WITH 
MOIRE STRIPES, $1. o; WORTH $2.00 
S-GRAIN, WITH WIDE 
25: WORTII $2.00. 
A DOUBLE-W ARP BL ACK SURAH OR ALL-SILK 
SATIN AT 58c.; WORTH $1.00. 
SUPERIOR BLAC ‘K CASHMERE- FINISH GROS- 
GRAIN AT $1.25 AND " 48. 


Genuine Bargains in Colored Silks, 


BLACK-AND-WHITE CHECK SURAH, 59c. 
OR" S5e. 
BLACK SURAH, WITH GRAY STRIPES, 49c.; 
tH Shc 





FINE "O4-INC Ii WHITE SHANGHAI SILK, 59¢. ; 
WORTH $1.00. 

SUPERIOR 2-INCH JAPANESE SILK, 79c. 
WORTH $1.25 

ALL & ‘OLORS IN CHINA SILKS, 49c., 59c., 60c., 
AND 79e. 

CHOICE DESIGNS IN 27-INCH PRINTED INDIA 
SILKS, 78c. AND s%c. THIS QU “rah IS GEN- 
ERALLY SOLD AT $1.00 AND $1.25 

PLAID AND STRIPED SURAH, RIC i COMBINA- 
TIONS, 69c.; WORTH $1.00. 

-INCH ALL-SILK FRENCH MOIRE, STAPLE 
VORTH $1.00, 

I T STOCK OF RICH ROUND-CORD 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, WILL NOT CRACK OR 
SLIP, S4ec. ; 9ic., AND $1.19; WORTH $1.00, $1.25, 
AND $1.54 


DRESS GOODS. 


BLACK CASHMERES AT LOWEST PRICES EVER 

KNOWN 
Our quality C at 69c., is good value for 85¢ 
ie Ny D* We. 81.00. 
“ “ E & 89% », ©  & $1.10 
“ “ W & 996 wg os, 

SILK-WARP HENRIETT AS. NOTE THE GREAT 

REDUCTION IN PRICES 
Our quality AA at 97 : was $1.15. 
16 “2 BB * $1.2 24; $1.49. 
pis Le CC “ $1 9. $1 74. 
os a DD * $1.69; “ $1.99. 

WE ARE OFFERING A SUPERIOR QU IN 
BLACK AND COLORED DRESS VELV 
AT 5%. PER YARD; RECENTLY SOLD AT 85c. 

WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR COLORED CASH- 
MERES, 100 DIFFERENT SHADES, AT 49c. PER 
YARD; REAL VALUE, T5c, 

Send for Samples of the above Special Bargains, 
Be sure to mention this paper. 









We shall prepay fre ight on all the above 
items on paid purchases of $85 and over. 


Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


Sixth Avenue, 13th St. to 14th St. 
_THE 


“JUDIC” CORSET. 


REGISTERED. 





SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


As several houses are showing imitations of 
the “ Judic,” and representing it as the same 
Corset, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
the genuine “Judic” Corset can only be had 
trom or through us, either on this Continent or 
wn Europe. 

We take especial pride in recommending it to 
every lady. It improves all figures, and is the 
only corset made that reduces the size of the 
hips and lengthens the waist without injurious 
tight-lacing. 





Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 

Dear Sirs:—The new “Judie” Corsets are 
beautiful, They fit perfectly in every way, and 
will, in my judgment, improve any figure. With 
thanks for those made to my order. 

I am, Yours cordi: ally, 
LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
New York, Sept. 2 » 1888. 


Sor DOOR MAT 
ASK FOR THE Polished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Calvanized Steel 


with Flattened Coils. 


and take no other. They are the Strongest, most 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 
reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 
than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 


THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO, 
Send for Llustrated Price List, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magie Scale Co. ,Quincy, lil. 


PEERLESS DYES 2:3.°5.BES7: 








JHENRY:WARD-BEECHERS pears" Soapl 












_ham 


PEAR 


YeEEANKINESSI is next to Godliness 
soap mus! be considered as a 


means of JGRACE|and a clergyman 
3who ocamnmends MARAE | eh 
should be willing lo recommend soap: 


lold that my commendation o of 


[REARST soap has opened for il a 
Targe sae in theJUNIFED. StRTER 
AM WILLING TO STAND BY EVERY- 
WORD IN FAVOR OF IT, | EVER UTTERED 
Aman must me paeieaus indeed who is.not satisfied wilh it. 


the best, the most elegant, and the most economical of all soaps for general 
9} TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. 
It has been established in London 100 yearsas A COMPLEXION SOAP, 
has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every city_in the world. 
But be sure that you get the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 














DawmellSSons 


LYONS 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS. 


Faille Franeaise, extra heavy, soft finish (all 
si/k), 89¢., 98e., $1.10 up to $2.25 yard. 

Peau de Soie, double face, soft Jinish, 98c., 
$1.10, $1.25 up to $1.58 yard. 

Double-warp Black Surah, 48c., 55¢., 79% up 
to $1.35 yard. 

Black India Silk, 48¢., 75c., and 9c. yard, 


’ 





Figured India Silk, (exclusive de signs), elegant 
assortment, 50¢., 58¢., 65. up to $1.38 yard. j 

Faille Francaise (rich all silk ), soft finish, 8% . 
98c., $1.19 up to $1.68 yard. AG 

Novelty Brocade India Silk, 24 inches wide (in 
delicate shades). Re. yard. 

Plaid and S ripe Surah, including the latest 
combination of colors, 69e., 89e., 98e. yard. 

Fancy Stripe Silks, for combining with Wool 
goods, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 yard 


DRESS COODS, SPECIALS. 


46-inch Silk-Finish Henrietta, all latest colors, 
79e. yard. 

40-inch French Se rges, Al value,‘all colors, 
5O0e. yard, 

48-inch Beatrice Cloth, elegant shades, 5c. yard. 

Our latest, 42-inch 


HUNGARIAN CORDS, ) 
DRAP DE ITALE, - 98e. yard, 
SATINETTE DIAGONALE, ) 


Broadway &8 8th St. N.Y. 


Crosse & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Ene Tish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESanoCAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
half-pound packages. Asi your Grocer for it. 

sample free on request, 


A trial 
__ CROFT & s ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 








and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Drnggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 
F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made pote | omen LCURL Y Hair, 
uarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their. hair parted, $6 








E.Burnhan, 71 State-st. Went’ 1 Music Sapohicase 


NEATNESS AND DESPATCH SECURED 
By using the Ideal Button-Hole Cutter; 
properly ‘gauged, sh: arp, hickel-plated. $1.00 by mail. 








R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0, 


A preparation long and successfully used by French | 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y, 


UPHOLSTERY. 

125 pairs Flax-Velour Curtains (10 ft. 6 ine. by 

4 ft. 6 ins.), in solid colors, fringed top and 

bottom; Old Rose, Sea Green, Goblin, Cop- 

per, French Gray, ete., a special bargain. ..$15.00 
200 pairs Scotch Net Curtains, shaded Cream 

ind White (@ ft. by 4 ft.), a great bargain, per 

Window... 1.35 


100 pairs Swiss Embroidered Curtains, side 
border, full size, per window . 2.98 
50 pieces Printed Madras Drapery, stained 
glass effects, 40 ins. wide, at, per yare 10 xc. 
250 Real Daghestan Rugs, average size (3 ft. 
by 6 ft)..-.. $7.50 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


4 Special Bargains in New Goods, 
4-111 h French Striped Serge, gion T5e. . 49c. 
40-inch French Serge e check), worth She, 59c. 










42-inch French W< i St ip 2, worth $1.00. 69c. 
2-inch French Lad 

ment Spring shade oy 

vertisement, at ..... +e 98c. 

NEW SPRING SILKS. 

We have closed out from a firm in liquida- 

tion entire stock of Black Peau de Soie, at 

ne third import price 
Quality 5 cost $1.40 to import, our price $1.00 
Quality 7 cost $1.75 to import, our price... 1.25 
Quality 9 cost $1.90 to import, our price .. 1.35 
Quality 10 cost $2.15 to import, our price 1.50 
We will continue our sale of 24-inch Rich 

Black Gros-Grain Dress Silks, worth $2.00,at 41.29 





Ali mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St, N. ¥. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 



















or 
Money 
Returned, 
MUST BE KEPT TRY 
THEM. 


HEALTH 


or she cannot be 
BEAUTIFUL. 


Sensible 


Mothers 


BUY 


GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Ring Buckle at Hip 
for Hose Supporters. : 
Tape-fastened Buttons }} 5 































—won't pull off. ay 
Cord-edge Button “80 
oles—icon't wear out 85 
BEST Materials bag 
throughout. es 
For Health, 22 
BEST Comfort AVOID i 00 
Wear and Finish. Inferior 110 
THOUSANDS now Tmitations| & 
in use in the United Be Sure = 
States, England and your Corset 3 
Canada. For sale by is stamped 1.00 
Leading Retailers, cooD 1.25 
or mailed FREE on SENSE. 160 
receipt of price,by Send for Illus 376 
trated circular. 2.00 


Ferris Bros.., Manfrs, 341 Broadway, 


Marshall Field & Go, Chicago, wete!ras. 
BARRY'S oy" 
ie  Tricopherous 


Me FOR 
i TALL 


The Oldest and the 
Rod Best, 
Cand * gga the hair from 


alling off, eradicates 
seurf, dandruff, &c. Keeps it in the most beauti 
ful condition, and is warranted to cause new hair 
to grow on bald places. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N.¥. City. 
SHOPPIN In New York of al! kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 


| PURCHASING AGENCY, "iiss 


| M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 
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ADJUSTING HIMSELF TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE CASE. SOMETHING THE MATTER. 
*\ DAN, WOT YO’ STAN'IN’ UP AT DE TABLE EATIN’ YO’ MUSH AN’ MILK FO’ WHEN YOU'S MRS. THOMPSON (to new maiti), ‘“‘ BRIDGET, YOU DID NOT PUT QUITE ENOUGH TEA IN 
GOT A CHAH? ‘’PEAHS LAK YOU'S LOSIN’ WOT LITTLE MANNAHS YO’ HEZ GOT.” THE POT; THIS CUP OF TEA IS VERY WEAK.” t 
“Wy, YO" SEE, DIs YER TUM'’LER’S SO HIGH I KAIN’T SET IN MY CHAH AN’ EAT BRIDGET. “ INDADE, MUM, FAITH AND OI DID PUT MORE'N ENOUGH TAY IN THE POT, 
OUTEN IT.” BUT OI THINK OI MUST AV PUT A LITTLE TOO MUCH WATHER IN IT,” 
FACETIZ. AT OUR BOARDING-HOUSE. 
UNDULY SENSITIVE *“Mr. Bronson must have failed to pay his bill this 
} LY SENS : week.” 
Tur humorist bought a type-writing machine “Why do you think that ?” : 
To save wear and tear on his thumb, “ Why, didn’t you notice Mrs. Thompkins gave him 
To write all his jokes to the “ click-click-clicks” the neck of the turkey at dinner?” 
That eer with the type-writer come ~ 
Bu! the very first joke that he wrote was about WHERE POOR POETRY IS DANGEROUS. 
Old Saturn being ruled by a ring, _ J A young poet and his friend were lounging in Cen- 
And he got very mad and smashed his machine tral Park menagerie near the orang-outang’s cage. 
When it said as he finished “ Ting-ting. “ By-the-way, Fred,” said the poet, “1 have just 
“ompleted that poem I spoke you about. Shall I 
Whence it is to be seen that the proverb of old bgt ba . few seeoes of fh?” ee es 
Through the ages has not been a loser “Certainly; I shall be delighted; but don’t stand 
™ iany denedlaties Una nae a pe gaa too near the cage; the orang-outang might grab you.” 
CARLYL® Situ. . 
PRO egg There is an old proverb which says “ there is nothing 
FROM A COLLEGE STAND-POINT. like leather.” The man who made this sage remark 
The foot-hall team occupied the front row at a per- | evidently never saw a Welsh rarebit. 
————_ 





formance of As You Like It. 
* Boys,” said the Captain, “when Touchdown, the THE OVERSHOES OF CALCUTTA. 
clown, comes on, give him a cheer, and then a ‘ tiger’ 


for Shakespeare.” “What curious feet the Indians mnst have !” said the 


| simple-minded young woman when she went. to school 
for the first time and saw an India-rubber. 

eifjeennsene 

PA-SIMONIOUS. 





——_ 


ITALIAN DECORATION. 
"I don’t care very much for the frieze, but I'd like 













Note E 





Se 


adago. What have you in the way of dagos?” **Did father give assent ?” 
And the wall-paper man went into the back room “Yes, confound it!—and a cent isn’t much to get “OH, PSHAW, BOYS, HERE COMES THE 3UT SOMEHOW OR OTHER THEIR FUN 
and had a fit. | married on either,” TEACHER, THIS SPOILS ALL OUR FUN.’ WASN'T ALL SPOILED. 





MR. JONES WOULD REVERSE THE DEFINITION, PROBABLY. 
“What's the difference between a-controversy and a fight?” asked the 
youthful heir. 
“Your mother and I have controversies,” explained the father, “ while Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones next door fight.” 











—_—_—_—>__— 
CURIOUS PHENOMENON 
The circus was a new thing to Bobby. When he approached a giraffe he 
stood in open-mouthed astonishment. 
**Why, pa,” he exclaimed, “‘ this thing doesn’t belong to the lower order of 


9 


animals, does he ? 








aoe a a ae 
A VALUABLE GLASS. 

“ How are those hour-glasses 2 Do they work easily 2” 

“Oh my! yes. This one is particularly good. It ran through in less than 
fifty minutes yesterday.” 


Du 


a nn 
Too much pie is more apt to make one crusty than pious. 
A aan 
TOPSY-TURVY. 
**Oh dear!” quoth the prisoner, wearily, as his honor lectured him. “This 
world is full of paradoxes. Most people sit on benches, but here is the bench 
a-sitting on me.” 





a 


It is a piece of good advice to say to a boy, ‘Don’t be a clam,” but it must 
be remembered that clams have the merit of not talking too much, while the 
crab walks backward. Boys, don’t be a crab. 

incipient 


A POSER. 
“ Now, children,” said Miss Pedagogue, ‘‘ yon may each ask me one question. 
Well, Johnny, what is it ?” 
Do all the Spaniards walk Spanish, ma’am ?” 


ae 
WASN’T GOING TO BE FOOLED 

CounTRyYMAN (in restaurant). “‘No yei don’t now. Yer can’t play any er yer 

Noo York tricks on me. I ordered a plate er haricots verts off that bill er 

faré, an’ I ain’t gdin’ ter take no string-beans. Yer can’t fool ole Hiram Boggs 


this trip.” 


A bright boy is not always a polished boy. 


cinagseieallinimancane 
HER OPINION. 

The old lady went to the theatre for the first time. The play was Julius 
Cesar. 

** Waal,” she said afterward, “‘ I’ve hearn tell that the theayter were bad, but 
I think it’s wuss than bad. It’s nothin’ but crime to kill all them fellers just 
to amuse the aujience, an’ it onghter be put a stop to.” 

a ae 
Rabbit coursing fs a very chased pursuit. 


> 
CATCHING AN HEIRESS. 
Citizen (to Uncle Rastus). ‘*So that is the woman you're going to marry, is 








gl sree er", . ia ia Ee 

- - noe Rastvus. “‘ Yes, sah, dat am de lady. She yain’t much to look at.” 
MARITAL AMENITIES. Crtizen. ‘ Well, no, not very much, Uncle Rastus.” 

AMATEUR (showing his wife about the studio). “THAT Is MY LAST PICTURE.” Uno Rastvs. “ But she hab got fohty-seben dollahs in de bank, boss, an’ 
FOND WIFE. “AH! IF I WERE ONLY SURE OF IT!” , she hab promised ter gib me de power ob attorney-generalship.” : 








